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N these reminiscences of our 
young days in Maine I have 
mentioned more than once 

certain “affairs” in which we 
became involved with Zachary 
Lurvey, the old squire’s crafty 
neighbor and rival in the lum- 
ber business, whose timber- 
lands and winter camps were 
on the opposite side of Lur- 
vey’s Stream from our own. 
Old Zack, as he was generally 
called, often in accents de- 
void of affection and respect, 
was the kind of man that 
nowadays you would call a 
“live wire.” He was always 
“charged,” and sometimes with 
guile; and whoever had to 
do business with him was 
obliged to be on his guard 
every minute. 

Our old squire was quite 
too open-minded and_ too 
honorable and upright in all 
his thoughts and transactions 
with his fellow men to deal 
with a person so sharp as 
Lurvey without getting his fingers cut. 
As a matter of fact he got them cut 
more than once. 

My cousin Addison was perhaps the 
only one who ever got the better of 
old Zack and turned the tables on him. 
That was in the matter of the mast 
of the Yankee Blade, the story of 
which has been told in these columns 
some years ago. Not that Addison 
himself was tricky; far from it. But 
his mind was of that penetrative sort 
which easily sees through attempts to 
deceive and so win an advantage. For 
that reason perhaps old Zack as time 
went on formed a great admiration 
for Addison. 

Whatever Lurvey’s other faults 
were, he was not of a mean or re- 
vengeful disposition. He was keen to 
take business advantage and would 
play almost any trick to do it; but 
when circumvented he would generally 
laugh and remain good-natured. I do 
not think that the old fellow had 
many moral scruples; he appeared to 
look ‘on life as a game of matching 
wits with the other fellow to see which 
should come out ahead. You could rely 
on him fully to keep his business en- 
gagements and to live up to his side of 
an agreement; but agreements with 
him needed to be carefully worded, 
and all points made perfectly clear, 
for he had a knack of reading new and 
unsuspected meanings into agreements 
—meanings that the other party had 
not once thought of. 

Above the falls where the sawmills 
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Two large fir trees. . . 
had been allowed to 


fall in such a way as to 
block the entire channel 








were situated, the course of Lurvey’s Stream 
was crooked—as crooked, some said iron- 
ically, as the man for whom the stream was 
named. For ten or twelve miles it wound its 
way through forest lands that were almost 
level except for an occasional hillock. Several 
of the loops that the stream made were really 
remarkable; sometimes, after flowing a mile 
or more, the stream would double back so far 
as to come within a hundred yards of meeting 
itself again. There were six or seven of those 
odd loops, one of which because of its shape 
was called Bottle Bend. It was said that in 
going ten miles on a generally north and 
south course the water actually flowed forty- 
two miles—a circumstance that merely helps 
to show that nature is never in a hurry to ac- 
complish her object! 

Another interesting thing about the stream 
was that at times of freshets in the late fall 
or spring it sometimes straightened itself by 
cutting a new channel through the neck of 
one of the crooks and left the old channel 
round the bend gradually to become dry and 
grow up into forest land. 

On the other hand, it now and again for- 
sook the straight course and made a new 
crook for itself. Driftwood coming down the 
stream and lodging against some obstruction 


in the channel in a way to raise the water 
would often bring about such changes. 

The Lurvey timberlands were on the west 
side of the stream; the old squire’s were on 
the east side. The line as originally surveyed 
between the two pieces of land ran north and 
south and crossed the crooks of the stream 
in half a dozen places. But, as it was incon- 
venient to carry on logging on both banks of 
the river,—thus mixing our winter’s cut of 
logs with Lurvey’s,—the old squire had pro- 
posed to his rival that they should disregard 
the line and cut each the lumber that grew 
on his side of the stream. 

On the whole there were as many crooks 
extending back into the adjoining lots on the 
one side as there were on the other, and 
Lurvey had agreed to the arrangement. In 
fact he had already cut most of the lumber 
on his side of the stream including the trees in 
the bends; whereas we had only begun to 
clear our side. 

One of the crooks or loops that favored us 
and that offset others that favored Lurvey 
was the Bottle Bend. It extended for almost 
half a mile west of the line and, for a guess, 
embraced thirty or forty acres of land. One 
of the scattered hillocks that I have spoken 
of was also within the loop, and on it stood 
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a pretty growth of pine; there 
were twenty or thirty trees, 
all straight and handsome 
enough to be used for ship 
timber. The rest of the growth 
was fir and spruce and was 
less valuable. Altogether the 
timber was worth perhaps two 
thousand dollars, and we had 
frequently said that it would 
offset what Lurvey had gained 
from the crooks that favored 
him. 

« That was the state of things 
at the time when by chance 
we met Lurvey at the rail- 
way station, where we were 
loading a car with oak shooks 
to be sent to Portland and 
thence to be shipped to Ma- 
tanzas, Cuba. Addison and- I 
were passing the heavy bun- 
dies from a wagon into a 
freight car, and the old squire 
was checking them off with 
pencil and paper, when who 
should come along but Zack 
Lurvey. He and three of his 
millmen were loading a car 
with clapboards on another 

track a little distance from us. 

“Mornin’, squire,” said he. 

“Good morning, Mr. Lurvey,” the 
old squire replied. “Fine morning.” 

Further friendly remarks passed, and 
then Lurvey said: 

“T suppose you noticed, squire, that 
I follered the bends of the stream last 
winter when I cut the lumber over 
there where our lots ‘jine ?” 

“Yes,” the-old squire replied. 

“That was accordin’ to our agree- 
ment, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, that was the understanding,” 
the old squire replied. “Each of us was 
to follow the stream on his side regard- 
less-of the surveyed line.” 

“I’m glad you recollect that,” said 
Lurvey. “Two or three times while 
we were cutting that lumber last win- 
ter I was afeard you might feel hurt 
to see where we follered the bends over 
the lines onto your land.” 

“Qh, no,” said the old squire; “that 
was what we agreed on four years 
ago.” 

“And we are to folier the same 
agreement in future, ain’t we?” Lur- 
vey asked. 

“Certainly ; certainly,” the old squire 
replied. “We will follow the stream 
just as we have been doing.” 

“Wal, I thought I’d just mention it 
again,” Lurvey remarked. “Didn’t 
know but it might have slipped yer 
mind, and I didn’t want any misunder- 
standing "bout it.” And with that he 
said “Mornin’” again and went back 
to where they were loading their car. 
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We finished loading ours and then, getting 
into our wagon, started to drive homeward. 
No one spoke for a while. Addison seemed 
unusually quiet and thoughtful. “I wonder 
what set old Zack to say that to us?” he said 
at last. 

“Why, I suppose he wanted to be sure that 
the oral agreement between us was still re- 
membered,” replied the old squire. “He 
wanted to know whether I was still willing to 
abide by it.” 

Addison did not seem wholly to be satis- 
fied with the explanation. “I suppose you 
noticed,” he remarked, “that as soon as you 
began to talk with him his three men came 
across to where we were and stood where 
they could hear what was said? Evidently 
old Zack told them to come and listen.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” the old squire replied. 
“Lurvey probably thought it would be well 
to have witnesses to our agreement. I don’t 
object to that. Glad they came.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Addison. “But old 
Zack has never called in witnesses before. I 
wonder what has come over him all at once!” 

The old squire laughed as if he thought 
that Addison was perhaps too suspicious, and 
no one said any more about the matter. We 
drove on home, and I for one thought no 
more about it. But it appears that Addison 
still pondered it. The next Sunday afternoon 
he told me that he wanted me to take a walk 
with him. I asked him where he intended to 
go. “Oh, you will see,” he replied; “but I 
don’t want our folks to know about it.” 

He went, upstairs and soon came out at 
the back door, carrying his gun. 

“Not going off hunting on Sunday!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“No,” he replied; “but it is a long way 
through the woods, and I guess it is best to 
take a gun.” 

We set forth and after we had gone some 
distance I asked him again where we were 
going. 

“Now I don’t want you to back out,” he 
said. “We can make it before dark. I’m going 
up above on Lurvey’s Stream where the old 
squire’s mill is.” 


“Why, that’s seven or eight miles!” I 


remonstrated. 

“T know it.” 

“But what for?” I exclaimed. 

“Maybe for nothing,” replied Ad, laugh- 
ing. “But you know what old Zack said to 
us down at the railway station that day. I 
believe he is up to something. The old squire 
wouldn’t believe it; but I want to go up 
there and look around.” 

I did not much like the idea of so long a 
jaunt, but we went on and, entering the 
woodlands, followed the winter road to the 
sawmill. It was mid-October, and the leaves 
had fallen and were lying in long yellow car- 
pets along the road. Partridges rose and went 
whirring away ahead of us; but 
Addison would not stop to hunt. 

Fast walking for an hour and a 
half brought us to the mill, which 
we found much as it had been in 
May when work had ceased there. 
Owing to recent rains the stream 
was rising, and water was roaring 
over the dam. A hedgehog lay 
curled up asleep at the top of the 
great heap of yellow sawdust at the 
lower end of the mill shed. I wanted 
too shoot it; but Addison, who was 
hurrying on ahead, would not stop 
to give me the gun. “Oh, come on,” 
he said. “Let that hedgehog alone 
and come on; I’m going to Bottle 4 
Bend.” : 

That place was from two to three miles 
farther on. No one of our folks had been 
there since the previous winter or, except 
Addison, thought of going there till Decem- 
ber, when lumbering would begin again. He 
strode on, and I followed. The timberland 
thereabouts had been logged over several 
winters before, and there was a great deal of 
brush underfoot, which made the walking 
bad, but finally just as the sun was nearing 
the western tree tops we reached the neck of 
the bend. Then Addison, who was a few 
steps ahead, stopped short. As I joined him 
he pointed to fresh earth in front of him and 
laughed. “What do you think the old squire 
would say to that?” he asked. 

Some one had dug a ditch two or three 
feet deep and perhaps a yard wide clear 
across the neck of the crook! The ground 
there was low and rather sandy and was only 
a few feet above the level of the stream. 
Already a little water was beginning to run 
through the ditch to join the stream at the 
lower end of it. As soon as the stream rose 
three or four feet, as it often did late in the 
fall, a swift, strong current would set through 
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the ditch and cut it deeper and wider, and 
in the course of a single night of high water 
it might become the new channel of the 
stream and leave Bottle Bend on Lurvey’s 
side of it! 

“Do you suppose old Zack dug that ditch ?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Probably the old man didn’t do it him- 
self,” Addison replied. “Most likely some of 
his understrappers did it on a hint from 
him.” 

“He meant to get all that lumber in the 
bend on his side of the stream!” I exclaimed 
with conviction. 

“Looks like it,” said Addison and laughed 
at my slow-wittedness. “Looks as if he were 
helping nature to straighten the channel 
here.” 

We noticed that the water along the upper 
side of the bend appeared unusually high and 
sluggish, as if something were obstructing 
the stream, and, on going farther round the 
bend, we discovered that two large fir trees 
that had stood leaning out from the bank on 
either side of the stream had been undercut 
and allowed to fall into the bed in’ such a way 
as to block the entire channel. Dry brush had 
been thrown into the water and had lodged 
against the trunks. Plainly some one had 
done the work with a view to starting the 
water to flow through the ditch. 

For several moments we stood there look- 
ing at the brush and the bits of driftwood. 

“What an old scamp that Lurvey is!” I 
cried. 

But Addison merely remarked, “He will 
bear watching,” and hastened back to the 
neck of the bend; for the sun was now setting 
and the forest was darkening. “We must 
block up that ditch as best we can tonight,” 
he said. “It won’t do to let the water get 
started to running there.” 

We had no tools to work with, but at a 
point near the middle of the neck we threw 
sods and brush into the ditch and, poking 
the earth back, trod it all as hard as pos- 
sible. To be perfectly sure of stopping the 
flow of water we filled the ditch for ten feet 
or more. 

Dusk was falling rapidly, and by the time 
we got back to the mill the woods had grown 
dark. But the October moon—the hunter’s 
moon—rose shortly after we had started 
homeward and lighted us on our long tramp 
of seven miles. Owls were hooting, and coons 
were calling to one another. Once we saw a 
bear; at least we saw something black mov- 
ing slowly along the woods road ahead of us. 
It looked so large that Addison thought he 
had best not fire at it. So we shouted as 
loudly as we could, and the animal turned 
aside into the forest and permitted us to 
pass. 

It was between nine and ten o’clock in the 
evening when we reached home, and I was 
almost exhausted. The old folks 
had gone to bed, but Halstead, who 
was still awake in his room, gave us 
a piece of his mind for going off 
and leaving him to do the evening 
chores alone. 

At breakfast Addison glanced 
across the table at the old squire 
and asked him casually when he 
had planned to cut the lumber in 
Bottle Bend. 

“Sometime during this next win- 
ter, I suppose,” the old gentleman 
replied absently. 

“If you wait till then, sir, I am 
afraid you will find Bottle Bend on 
the wrong side of Lurvey’s Stream,” 
said Addison. 

“Why, what do you mean?” the old squire 
asked, suddenly interested. 

“Well, sir, I was up there last night and 
found that some one had dug a ditch across 
the neck, and that water was running through 
it. Also the stream has been obstructed 
farther round the bend.” 

The old squire finished his breakfast 
hastily and in silence; then he told us to 
hitch one of the work horses to the farm 
wagon and to put in axes and shovels. “This 
will have to be looked into,” was all the com- 
ment he made. 

We drove as far as the sawmill and thence 
went up to the bend on foot. Halstead and 
one of the hired men accompanied us. We 
cut away the trees that obstructed the chan- 
nel round the bend and removed the brush. 
After we had done that we strengthened our 
temporary dam across the ditch. Two days 
later a crew of five axemen and two teams 
were set at work to cut the lumber within 
the bend and to haul it across the neck to 
our side of the line. To begin logging so early 
in the season was inconvenient, but to cut 
the timber seemed the safest course to take. 


What old Zack thought of the proceeding 
we had no means of knowing. There is no 
doubt that he had meant to play a trick on 
us; for that was one of the “sins” that he 
confessed eight or ten years later after he had 
“got religion” and wanted to join the church. 
That incident, however, is quite another 
story. 

Heavy sorrows overtook the man in his 
later years. His son Sam turned out badly 
and almost ruined him. Lurvey had reason 
to see the evil of many of his former sharp 
practices and I think was really a changed 
man, though some persons doubted it. At the 
time when he asked to be taken into the 
church he made a most remarkable, not to 
say scandalous, public confession of all his 
“errors” in the past, and they were legion! 
His confession occupied one entire evening 
service! In fact he confessed to so much that 
the church people became alarmed and hes- 
itated to receive him into membership. As 
one of the deacons remarked to the old 
squire, “What if he were to backslide and we 
had him with all that on our hands!” 

The old squire was almost alone in voting 
to receive him, but finally the church took 
him in on “probation” and kept him so; he 
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never got farther inside the church than that. 
It was Josh Billings, I believe, that once 
said, “A damaged reputation may be patched 
up so as to glide along pretty well, but the 
public will always keep an eye on the place 
where the crack was.” 

So it was with old Zack. There were too 
many cracks in his reputation for people to 
forget them entirely. Certain persons charged 
the church with self-righteousness, but I 
suppose that, like other institutions for good, 
the church must needs exercise reasonable 
care for its own reputation. 

To the end of his life Lurvey kept his ad- 
miration for Addison. Some years afterwards 
while Addison was on a visit home to us 
they chanced to meet in the village; it was 
after the old man had begun to walk with a 
cane and had become somewhat childish. 
Coming up to Addison, he patted him on the 
shoulder, “Ah, my boy, my boy,” he said, 
“ef I'd only had you fer a son to help me, 
I’d have had the whole lumber business of 
this county under my thumb!” 

In view of some of old Zack’s ways of 
doing business the compliment was equivocal. 
Addison came home laughing. “The old man 
will still bear watching,” he said. 
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Chapter Four 
Mr. Manning Accuses Robert 


ITH a sigh Aunt Lida poured herself 
another cup of tea. “Poor child,” she 
murmured. 

“Oh, quit, Aunt Lida,” said Bob. “Don’t 
take George so to heart. He isn’t worth it.” 

“He’s a human being,” she answered, “and 
he doesn’t know the first thing about self- 
control. Joseph, where have we made our 
mistake with George?” 

“We made the mistake of not using a 
shingle when he was young enough for it, I 
guess. Seems as if the Old Boy had got into 
him these last few days. I can’t make it out.” 

“T can,” said Bob. “He can’t stand seeing 
anyone else succeed. He wouldn’t lift a finger 
to earn money for himself, but he gets abso- 
lutely riled at seeing me do something. He’d 
put a spoke in my wheel now if he could.” 

“Oh, no, Robert, not so bad as that,” pro- 
tested Aunt Lida. 

“He would, Aunt Lida, but you needn’t 
fear. I know him, and I’ll keep an eye on 
him. He isn’t going to interfere with me.” 

Aunt Lida failed in her attempt to look 
really satisfied. She had lived with George 
month after month without realizing that he 
was growing out of childhood, or that the 
traits excusable in a spoiled youngster were 
not to be tolerated in a big boy. Having 
suddenly to face the facts had upset her com- 
posure. 

After supper Bob put his arm round her. 
“Cheer up, Aunt Lida,” he whispered. “I 
don’t think much of George, but, if he’s your 
responsibility, I’ll help carry one end of the 
load; you shan’t do it alone.” 

“You blessed boy!” she answered. “It’s a 
good deal to ask, but I feel so sort of help- 
less. If you could just make him like you!” 

“T don’t need him to like me,” Bob replied, 
“but I'll put a wholesome fear into his young 
soul, believe me. And if you want him to 
share in this business, he can take the spring 
and have the profits; I couldn’t trust him to 
take a hand at the real thing.” 

“T don’t know as you could,” Aunt Lida 
said and sighed; and so the matter rested. 

Aunt Lida coaxed George back to good 
humor and gave him a little lecture, which 
he took ungraciously, although some of it 
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did him good; and finally she induced him to 
take care of the spring and show what he 
could do with it. 

“You’re real smart, George, when you 
want to be,” she said. “Your uncle says so 
too.” 

“T thought he hated me,” George answered 
gruffly. 

“Why, George! After all he’s done for you? 
We're all as fond of you as can be.” 

“You can leave Bob out of that. He de- 
spises me.” George waited for his aunt to 
answer, but she said nothing; and at last he 
said, “Doesn’t Bob despise me ?” 

“Come to think of it, George, have you 
ever done anything to make him think a great 
deal of you?” 

“He’s my cousin,” George answered. 

“And you’re his cousin. You see to it that 
you act cousinly enough to make him like 
you.” 

George turned away sullenly, but his aunt’s 
words stayed in his mind; for the present, 
however, he was so filled with self-pity that 
they meant little or nothing to him. George 
still felt injured because Bob and Lewis were 
speeding ahead smoothly on their road to 
good fortune, whereas he was ignored or put 
off with the tail ends of the business. He was 
so used to considering himself as ill-used that 
a jolt was necessary to convince him that 
the fault might lie with himself. 

For Aunt Lida’s sake Bob did his best to 
be good to George, but he was so busy that 
he had little time to consider helping his 
cousin. There seemed scarcely hours enough 
before Monday to accomplish all that he 
wanted to do, but by steady, hard, perse- 
vering work he did accomplish it, and by 
Saturday afternoon he was satisfied that 
everything was ready for a successful week 
of business. 

George had a free afternoon when the corn 
was husked. The three boys were out in the 
big barn, which Lewis had just swept clean 
while Bob was running his lawn mower over 
the grass. George sat on an overturned crate, 
watching them work and telling them how 
badly they were doing it. “Anyhow I bet it 
will rain next week,” he declared. 

Raising the trapdoor that formerly had 
been the opening for a staircase to the cellar 
of the barn, Lewis swept his litter down into 
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the darkness. “You’re some weather prophet, 
aren’t you, Georgie Porgie? Now don’t cry.” 

“T read in an almanac that it was going to 
rain next week.” 

“Reading an almanac that was printed 
last October isn’t a sure-enough way of find- 
ing out what’s going to happen this October; 
but of course a kid couldn’t know that.” 

“I’m no more a kid than you are,” retorted 
George. “You’re only seventeen.” 

“Some are men of wisdom at seventeen, 
and some stay fools till ninety,” Lewis. re- 
plied. 

“That’s you,” said George. 

Lewis shook his head in a patronizing way. 
“You're another’ is the lowest form of wit, 
Georgie Porgie. Try something original.” 

“All right then,” George cried, getting up 
from his box. “I think this is a rotten old 
concern. I don’t believe you'll make a cent 
of money out of it, and I hope it’ll go to 
smash. Is that original enough for you?” 

“You're original enough to be a cubist,” 
Lewis answered gently. “Don’t go so far as 
that, Georgie Porgie; you’ll shatter your in- 
fant brain. Take that back, Georgie Porgie, 
or I might make you cry.” 

“T won’t take a word of it back,’ George 
replied defiantly. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said Lewis, dropping 
his broom and approaching him. 

George would have run if it had not hap- 
pened that only one door was open and that 
Bob was standing in the doorway. As it was 
he held his ground. 

“Take it back,” demanded Lewis, “or I'll 
drop you into the cellar. It’s going too far 
actually to wish us ill luck. Take it back.” 

“I won't,” George declared. 

“Then down you go into the dungeon. 
Last chance; take it back. Going, going— 
gone.” 

“Oh, leave the kid alone, Lew,” Bob inter- 
posed. 

“You keep out of it,” George commanded. 
“T can lick Lew Martin with one hand. I’m 
a match for him any day.” 

But he was not a match for Lewis. Al- 
though George was taller, Lewis was more 
muscular. Inch by inch he worked George 
nearer the trapdoor and then by a quick 
thrust got his feet over the edge. He lowered 
him easily, broke his grip on the floor, and, 
kneeling, let him down by the arms to the 
soft dirt. Then he dropped the crate after 
him. “Sit in the dark awhile and repent of 
your sins, Georgie Porgie. When you’re good 
yell, and I'll let you up.” 

“Don’t plague the poor kid,” said Bob. “I 
promised Aunt Lida I wouldn’t.” 

“I didn’t promise. He’s too fresh; it won’t 
hurt him to salt him down a little. There’s a 
window or something that he can get out 
of down there.” 

“There isn’t,” Bob contradicted him. 
“Every window and door is nailed tight. 
Uncle Joe did it to keep out the tramps. Let 
the kid up.” 

Lewis shook his head. “Not till I’m good 
and ready. He needs the discipline. This isn’t 
your business. You go and nail up your park. 
ing sign. I’m bossing this.” 

“I’m not going to put up the sign till Mon- 
day morning, so that it will shine then for the 
first time in all its glory.” 

“All right then,” said Lewis, grinning; “go 
help your uncle in with his last load of corn, 
or get an armful of wood for your aunt— 
anything to keep your nose out of my busi- 
ness, you big lummox.” 

Bob gave his friend a good-natured cuff. 
“Some day when I have time I'll teach you 
some manners. All right, I’ll go and drive in 
Uncle Joe’s load, but be gentle with Joseph 
in the pit.” 

“It isn’t Joseph; it’s Jeremiah. I'll take 
care of him. So long.” 

Bob went off whistling, and that was the 
last he thought of George until supper time. 
When he came to the table his cousin’s place 
was empty. 

“Do you know where George is?” Aunt 
Lida asked. 

_ “No,” Bob answered. “I haven’t seen him 
tor a couple of hours. Great Scott! But Lew 
must have let him out before this. I'll look 
him up.” 

Bob seized a lantern and hurried to the old 
barn, The doors were still wide open, and the 
trapdoor was open also, but there was no 
sign or sound of any person in the cellar. 

“Hello!” Bob called. 

No one answered. Bob threw the light of 
his lantern through the trapdoor, and there 
on the crate, with his elbows on his knees 
and his chin in his hands, sat George. 

“Where’s Lew?” demanded Bob. “Did he 
“o home and leave you here? Why didn’t 
you holler? Come on now; supper’s on the 
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Inch by inch Lewis worked George 
nearer the trapdoor 


table and waiting. Stand on the crate and 
give me your hands. I’ll swing you up.” 

For a moment George sat motionless, then 
he slowly rose; though inwardly he was 
raging at Lewis and Bob, sulking had its 
limits. Two hours in a dark cellar was bad 
enough without missing his supper and losing 
a good night’s rest. He could tell Bob after 
supper what he thought of him as well as he 
could tell him now. Without a word he 
stretched up his hands, and Bob lifted him 
till he could grasp the floor with his fingers; 
then with Bob’s help he scrambled out of his 
prison. 

“T didn’t know that cellar was so deep,” 
Bob said as he dropped the trapdoor. “I 
should have said that by standing on the 
crate you could reach the floor, but you were 
the length of my arms away. I guess you’re 
ready for some supper. My goodness, you’re 
fdirly chattering! I'll race you to the house 
to warm you up.” 

But cold and hungry though George was, 
he was too much concerned with his injured 
dignity to run. He walked stiffly all the way 
and did not speak a word to Bob. 

When Aunt Lida saw him she exclaimed 
and fussed over him and insisted that he 
should take a hot bath and go to bed while 
she was getting his supper ready. George, 
who never minded playing the part of a 
martyr, obeyed in silence, and with great in- 
ward enjoyment and outward disapproval 
ate the hot supper that his aunt brought to 
him. : 

Before Bob went to bed he sauntered into 
George’s room. “Good night, George,” he 
said. “That was a pretty shabby trick Lew. 
played on you, but it was only his idea of a 
joke. Don’t lay it up against him.” 

“I don’t lay it up against him any more 
than against you!” George exclaimed hotly. 
“You could have stopped it if you’d wanted 
to.” 
“Good gracious!” Bob exclaimed. “Didn’t 
you tell me to keep out of the fight?” 

George knew that he had told hinr just 
that, but he was too sulky to admit it. More- 
over, he was jealous; he admired Bob more 
than he admired anyone he knew and would 
have given worlds to be as friendly with Bob 
as Lewis was. His jealousy made hime feel 
injured, and his injured feelings made him 
disagreeable. It was no wonder therefore 
that Bob would not believe that his cousin 
had any affection for him. 

“You could have stopped it if you’d 
wanted to,” George repeated. “Ill get even 
with you yet.” 

“If you try any tricks on me, I’ll spank 
you,” Bob warned him. “Do you understand 
me ?” 

George did not answer, and Bob went 
whistling to his own room. He was too happy 
by nature to think that anything really could 
go wrong with him. 

By the next morning Bob had forgotten 
the matter, and to all appearances George 
also had forgotten it. Inwardly, however, he 
was still nursing his grudge against Lewis, 
against the new enterprise and against Bob. 
He had been awake since daylight, trying to 
think of a way to impress himself forcibly 
on Bob’s mind, and he was still thinking of 
it through the sermon in church and after 
dinner when he lay in the hammock under 
the hazy October sun. But he could think of 
nothing that suited him. It did not once occur 
to him that a little real helpfulness might 
bring him pleasantly to Bob’s notice. 
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George was still in the hammock when a 
noisy motor cycle sped up to the gate and 
stopped. Mr. Manning came up the path. “Is 
this Mr. Joseph Merwin’s place?” he asked. 

“Yes,” George answered. 

“JT want to see a young man called Robert 
Jamison. Is he here?” 

“Ves,” George replied again. 

“Can you get him for me?” asked Mr. 
Manning and sat down in the place that 
George vacated. 

Bob came at once, and George trailed after 
him. “Oh, hello, Mr. Manning!” Bob said. 
“Caught your man?” 

“No,” Mr. Manning answered shortly, “nor 
am I likely to now. I’m known to every 
Jack and Jill in the place. I thought you 
were going to keep your knowledge to your- 
self. I told you I couldn’t work if folks knew 
I was on the job.” 

“T didn’t tell,” Bob answered. 

“You must have told some one,” persisted 
Mr. Manning. “It had to get started some- 
where.” 

“It didn’t start through me.” 

Mr. Manning looked at him closely.. “I’d 
like to believe that, for I thought you were 
a pretty good fellow. But if you didn’t tell, 
who did?” 

“T did,” said George. What impulse moved 
him he did not know; the words came almost 
of themselves. 

Bob turned to George in astonishment. 
“That was square of you, kid,” he said. 

“Only common honesty, I should say,” 
commented Mr. Manning. “No one but a cad 
would stand still and hear some one else 
blamed for his fault. Is he your brother?” 

“My cousin.” 

Mr. Manning turned to George. “If ever 
you want to make a responsible man, begin 
by keeping your mouth shut. I was in a posi- 
tion to do some good work, but you’ve 
stopped it.” 

“Whatever I am, I never want to be re- 
sponsible,” sputtered George. “I’m tired to 
death of that word.” ; 

“It looks to me as if you’d steer clear of 
it,’ Mr. Manning replied dryly. “So long, 
Jamison. I’m sorry that I misjudged you.” 

Bob laughed. “It doesn’t matter what peo- 
ple think you do so long as you don’t do it.” 






“ Hello!” Bob called. 
No one answered 
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“Tf you mean me,” George retorted, “I'll 
do as I please, and I don’t care what anyone 
thinks of me. Before I came here I lived with 
people that were so rich that they’d never 
even seen hayseeds.” 

“Most a pity he didn’t stay with his rich 
folks,” Mr. Manning said as George walked 
into the house. 

“You haven’t given up the job?” Bob 
asked. 

Mr. Manning hesitated an instant. “No, 
not while there’s an inch to hold on to, and I 
have a little something. I got an anonymous 
letter two days ago saying that Gentleman 
Jordan has a cache somewhere around Dan- 
port. It may be true, or it may be a frame-up, 
but I’m trying now to find the writer of that 
letter. If he’s one of Jordan’s disgruntled 
pals, he might turn state’s evidence if we got 
our hands on him.” 

“T see,” said Bob, nodding. 

“Tf Jordan’s cache is in Danport,” Mr. 
Manning went on, “he or one of his pals will 
turn up sooner or later; it may be sooner, 
for fair week always brings out the rogues. 
I’m going to hang round awhile on the 
chance, and you may run across me at the 
fair. If you do, you needn’t know me.” 

“IT won’t get any chance to see the fair,” 
Bob said. “I’m going to stick close to my 
plant. Come on and see it.” 

Mr. Manning inspected the new garage 
and then departed. Bob ran over to the post 
office for the mail and came back to go once 
more into every detail of his venture—the 
spaces inside and outside the barn marked 
with white lines like a tennis court and 
numbered in big white figures; the duplicate 
tickets; the clean-swept floor; the gasoline 
station and Lewis’s sign. Then, making sure 
that there was not a cloud in the sky to 
promise rain on the morrow, he went in to 
supper and soon afterwards to bed. 

He got up the next morning to find the sun 
rising joyously over a new day. It was to be 
his day, the beginning of his fortune, the test 
of his ability. He joked as he ate breakfast 
and whistled as he did his morning chores. 
Then, with the new sign in his hand, he 
pocketed the package of tacks that George 
had overturned and went down to the spot 
where the lane ran from the main road to the 
old barn and tacked his sign to the post that 
he had ready for it. With the hammer still in 
his hand, he read the sign proudly. “We’ve 
promised to take care of the cars, and we 
will,” he said to himself. “Either Lew or I 
will be on the job every minute, and I hope 
the cars will come by tens and dozens and 
hundreds. We’ve simply got to succeed!” 

Now that he was on the eve of his venture 
he began to wonder whether he could have 
done anything differently. After all, his sign 
was not. very big; cars whizzing past might 
never see it. Why hadn’t he thought to adver- 
tise in the Danport paper or to start sign- 
boards along the road at intervals. Suppose 
he should lose all the money he had invested! 

One car went by and then another. The 
third slowed down to read his sign, but after 
a moment’s hesitation drove on again. 

“As soon as Lew gets here,” Bob thought, 
“Tl have him make a bigger sign. Nobody 
could read this without —” 

He did not finish his sentence, for he saw 
that a big Hycomobile was slowing down to 
take the turn. It was coming in. The color 
ran up into Bob’s face, and his heart gave 
a joyful thump. Lewis’s sign had worked 
after all, Here was their first customer. 


tO BE CONTINUED. 
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In the harbor of Pagopago. 


© think of. Samoa is to think of Robert 
. Louis. Stevenson. Indeed, a great many 
of us will probably have to admit that, 
ifs Stevenson: had net gene: to Samoa: to find, 
if not health, at least. peace, we should: hardly 
recognize the name of the island. The warm, 
gentle sea breezes calmed his; nerves; the 
lovely. combination of blue: tropical ocean and 
green tropical feliage was: a lasting satisfac- 
tion to his senses. I remember talking. when I 
was. only a boy with a rather exquisite young 
man whe was on his way to visit the Steven- 
sens. in Apia. He was. well fitted: out with all 
the paraphernalia that supposedly is appro- 
priate to the tropics—white: ducks, silk shirts, 
white mess: jackets fer evening wean and soft 
ties;, and. I have never forgottem his look of 
dismay when. Stevenson’s: stepdaughter re- 
marked. that the maximum: of clothes: that the 
male members of the family ever wore was a 
pair of trousers and: a sleeveless: undershirt. 

In living. as. the: Samoans lived Stevenson 
took into himself, so. far as- an. artist. could, 
the spirit of Samoa; and that. spirit, as he 
interpreted. it, he gave to. the world in his 
many South. Sea tales: and sketches- and in. his 
more serious but no. more accurate Footnote 
to History. That work is perhaps. all the 
Samoan history, that we know or need to 
know. However, since we Americans. have 
assumed responsibility for a part of the 
island group,. we must. understand the prob- 
lems and achievements of the past in order 
to solve the problems of the future. 

The Samoan group: lies a short distance 
south. of the equator. It is a little more than 
four thousand miles. from San. Francisco. and. 
a little more than two thousand: miles from 
Honolulu. As. with most Pacific islands. not 
much is. known: of its early history... Just 
when Samoa was first inhabited is impos- 
sible te say, but linguistic tests indicate that 
the remote ancestors of the first inhabit- 
ants lived in: India.. An epic might be written 
of that migration. by boat;, of the wander- 
ings of those people, who were te become 
the true Polynesians; of their gradual east- 
ward and southward progress through the 
Malay Archipelago, avoiding always. the 
island of Melanesia, which. fierce blacks in- 
habited; of their expulsion from. the Malay. 
Islands by the Mongolian. tribes whom we 
now know as Malays; of their final adven- 
turous flight across an ocean no longer dotted 
with islands to Hawaii and to Samoa. Did 
storms. drive them out of sight of land? Or 
were they true adventurers with the courage 
and vision of a Columbus? It seems more 
plausible that they were adventurers; other- 
wise, why should they have stocked their 
canoes with provisions necessary for several 
weeks at sea? 


INTERNATIONAL. REWAERIES. 


The Dutch expeditiom im 1722 first charted 
the Samoan Islands,. and’ during: the succeed- 
ing century successive voyagers visited: them. 
In 1830 the Londom Missionary: Society estab- 
lished a station there; and! im £839) an. Amer- 
ican naval expedition under Lieut. Charles 
Wilkes made the first scientific investigations. 
Soon after that event the: United: States, Great 
Britain and Germany established’ commercial 
agents in Apia, but it was: not until! 1972 that 
real interest in the islands was roused in the 
United States. At that time the highest chief 
of the island of Tutuila asked for American 
protection and, with Commander Meade of 
the United States Navy, drew up a treaty by 
which the United States received exclusive 
rights in the harbor at Pagopago (pronounced 
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Pangopango). But, since it seemed’ contrary 
to American policy to assume obligations in 
what then was a distant part of the world, the 
treaty never was confirmed; nevertheless, 
public interest wakened, and at every oppor- 
tunity the navy asserted the great value of 
the splendid harbor of Pagopago as a coaling 
station. 

The Department of State sent out a man 
named Steinberger to investigate, but he ex- 
ceeded his orders, and. the American govern- 
ment repudiated him. He virtually became 
dictator of the islands and for two or three 
years gave Samoa the best administration that 
it had ever had. Then the British illegally. de- 
ported him, and native and foreign rivalries 
began once more. 

In 1878 the United States concluded: a treaty 
with Samoa. by which we obtainedi a naval 
station with exclusive coaling rights at Pago- 
pago. The next year Germany and England 
concluded: similar treaties, and. thereupon. the 
native rivalries became international; feeling, 
between: the United. States: and: Germany was. 
particularly strong. In. March, 1889, there 
were seven warships—German,, British. and 
American—watching one another jealously 
in the harbor of Apia. On shore civil war had 
broken out, and on. board. ship. feeling was 
strained. to. the breaking point when. the ele- 
ments intervened in an. extraordinary manner. 
A hurricane destroyed five of the ships, and 
only the British flagship. Calliope escaped 
altogether. The immediate crisis: was ended. 


NAVAL STATION TFUTUILA 


Samoan: history is not of sufficient. impor- 
tance to. make it necessary: to: tell in. detail. the 
events of the next. few troubled. years, espe- 
cially since Stevenson has. written: it in so 
fascinating ai manner. One thing his readers 
must remember,. however: Stevenson was- a 
writer of literature,. not of history, and he 
sometimes took an artist’s license with facts. 
It is enough to say of those years: that after 
an unsuccessful. attempt to. let the Samoans 
govern, themselves, succeeded by an. equally 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of. England, 
Germany and the United States to: establish 
an. international government. of the islands, it 
was. decided. in 1899 to divide them: and to 
make one power responsible for one part of 
the group, and another power for another 
part. 

By. the terms of the convention that was 
then drawn Germany. renounced: “in. favor of 
the United. States of America al] her rights and 
claims over and in. respect to the island of 
Tutuila and all other islands of the Samoan 
group that lie east of longitude 171° west of 
Greenwich.” England made the same renun- 
ciation, and the United: States in its turn. re- 
nounced in favor of Germany and England: 
American rights over the rest of the group, 
The powers: agreed,. however, to give one: an- 
other equal opportunities in their respective 
spheres of influence. 

On February 19, 1900, the President signed 
an. executive order as follows: “The island of 
Tutuila. of the Samoan’ group and all other 
islands of the group. east of longitude 171° 
west of Greenwich are hereby placed under 
the control of the Department of the Navy 
for a naval station. The Secretary of the Navy 
shall take such steps as are necessary to es- 
tablish the authority of the United States and 
to give to the islands the necessary pro- 
tection.” 

On the same day the Secretary of the Navy 
issued an order that the islands were “hereby 
established into a naval station to be known 
as the Naval Station of Tutuila and to be 
under the command of a commandant.” 

The islands, which long were officially des- 
ignated as Naval Station Tutuila, are now 
called American Samoa; there are five in the 
group. The largest, which is Tutuila, is ap- 
proximately eighteen miles long and six miles 
wide at the widest part and has perhaps fifty 
square miles. It is mountainous, rugged and 
well wooded and has little level land except 
in the southwest, where there is a plain dotted 
with villages and well planted with cocoanut 
trees. 

Pagopago Bay, which probably is the 
crater of am ancient volcano, cuts deep into 
the island from the south and then bends 
westward so that on the map it looks like a 
huge foot. The naval station, which is on the 
instep, is quite sheltered from the sea. Pago- 
pago, the largest village of the island, is at 
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the toe. Since the bay has deep water and 
complete immunity from storms and is well 
buoyed and well lighted at night, it is by all 
odds the best harbor in the South Pacific 
Ocean. 

The people of American Samoa, who num- 
ber only about eight thousand), are true Poly- 
nesians, a handsome: race and! apparently of 
strong physique but, like: alll the natives. of the 
Pacific, particularly susceptible to disease. 
Like other natives also they ave: lazy,—at least 
they seem lazy to an American,—but the 
fact is not astonishing. If you were put on an 
island. in a tropical ocean where your wants 
would be few, where life is: simple, where 
breadfruit. trees yield their fruit without 
cultivation, where fish abound, where clothes 
are superfluous, where tradition has fixed 
your social status, where there is no contact 
with the outer world and where happiness 
consists in quietly fulfilling your few wants, 
what incentive would there be to do. more 
than is: necessary ? And) if that. state of. affairs 
were: to. continue for generations, would. not 
every successive generation: accept more. com- 
pletely the life of indolence to. which. it. was. 
born? Samoa is not a land to. breed: men. like 
Roosevelt. Of course the spread: of civiliza- 
tiom created: more varied needs; Christianity. 
—the Samoans,, who are very. religious, are 
almost all good. Episcapalians—has givem dif- 
ferent standards, according. as: its. moral. dic- 
tates are understood:. With new standards. 
and with. greater needs: individual: ambition,,. 
roused by the strife for means to fulfill. the 
new. desires, must come im time. 

In former days, although there was. much 
ceremonial giving of presents, as for example 
the finely woven mats. presented. as wedding 
gifts, there was comparatively. little barter, 
because in. general. every family could. supply 
its own wants. Money. has now. become a me- 
dium of exchange; the natives. recognize the 
value of it, for they need it to. purchase the 
baubles as. well. as the Bibles of civilization, 
As a natural sequence the Samoans are learn- 
ing to work, for that is the only way to pro- 
cure money. To be sure, they work as it 
happens: to please them—long enough to get 
what. they want and no longer. There is- little 
or no. variety in the work because,. except 
for a negligible tourist trade in. fans. and. mats, 
imitation. idols and strings of shells, there is 


‘only one industry in. the island—the raising 


and export of copra. Comparatively few 
people know what copra is, but the usual im- 
pression. seems to be that it is something that 
is used in making rope. As a matter of fach 
copra is the dried meat. of the ripe cocoanut. 
It is in. great demand for the oil extracted 
from it, which is used in making soap, cocoa 
butter and many other articles. The natives 
grow the nuts, collect them,.dry the meat and 
then. drag it to the government storehouse in: 
Pagopago. The government markets the copra 
for the natives by asking for bids in all the 
copra markets of the world. Immediate pay- 
ment is made to the growers at a rate a little 
less than the market price, and then, after 
shrinkage is allowed. for, the balance of the 
money received from the purchascrs. is di- 
vided pro rata among the growers. It might 
almost be said. that the one export, copray is, 
with money, the medium of exchange; the 


- natives use it exclusively to. pay their taxes. 


PAGOPAGO HARBOR 


The resources of Samoa are and always 
must be limited. Anyone will often: hear it 
said that its sole value to this country is as a 
coaling station; but anyone who will take 
the trouble to look at a map of the Pacific 
will realize that the value nevertheless- is. very 
great. We do not look forward to having 
more wars, but we can never ignore the pos- 
sibility of war. Should it ever come: in the 
Pacific, the position. and the facilities. of 
Pagopago Harbor would be of incalculable 
use to our navy. 

We can and should look forward to a 
steady and important growth of American: 
commerce and of the American merchant 
marine. We want to see the: flag on: every sea: 
as it used to be in the days of the clipper 
ships. As a coaling station for American trade 
carriers Pagopago is as useful as it is- strate- 
gically important to the navy. Not many 
people fully understand. why that is so; the 
ordinary man will’ say, “I don’t see the point; 
why cannot our ships stop anywhere to coal, 
just as I stop in any shop to buy a necktie?” 
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The reason. is that all nations use their coal- 
ing stations: to assist their own trade. For 
example, an American. vessel stops-at a: British 
port.. In. the: first. place it has to: pay a. high 
price for coal, higher in all probability than 
its British rival pays;. but, worse than that, it 
may find, the stock exhausted’ or at least so 
low. that what. remains must’ be kept for 
British vessels that are scheduled to arrive. 
With: Pagepago: exactly in the midile of. the 
Pacific and in American hands American 
traders need: fear no: delays on their trans- 
oceanic route. 

That Americam Samoa can never be an 
impertant financial, asset. to: this country, and 
that its inhabitants: are few: and: its: extent is 
limited, does not lessen our responsibility 
toward! it. The United States: as a builder of 
empire must succeedi so fam as: it. brings: hap- 
piness. and. the opportunity for progress to the 
people under its sway. To succeed in doing 
that our duty,. it appears, is to extend’ our 
own institutions, gradually of course but as 
rapidly as the dependent people can: appreciate 
and: assimilate them. 


NAVAL GOVERNMENT 


On: the wall of my office: is a map of. the 
Pacific Ocean. British: possessions and spheres 
of influence are im red’;; American are in blue; 
Japanese are-in green. But those colors should 
represent more than: mere physical: possession. 
The blue should indicate the existence of 
American. ideas, the growth of the American 
conception of government and administration. 
In some: respects: the blue that marks Amer- 
ican Samoa does not indicate such progress. 
Some time ago the Samoans: made a: sharp at- 
tack on: the naval: government of: the island. 
They brought forward: charges: that little or 
nothing was being done: for the people; that 
for a population: of. eight thousand people 
there was only one government school and 
that a petty officer taught it; that there were 
no good roads except in Pagopago and. that 
consequently it was almost impossible to 
transport the copra to the government store- 
house; and that no accounting was made for 
government funds—a circumstance that re- 
sulted in making peculatiom easy on the part 
of officials. But, since the charges: were made 
while the Wnited States. was. absorbed: in the 
serious business of war, they attracted com- 
paratively. little notice. However, a naval 
board of inquiry was sent to Samoa, which 
gave all, the officials who were implicated a 
clean “bill of health.” But it could! not prove 
by referring to the various sectarian schools 
that the government had fulfilled’ its. duty by 
maintaining. one second-class public school. 
It could explain why the roads were bad, but 
it could not make them good: It could white- 
wash the representatives. of the government, 
but.it could not establish the permanent value 
of a system: ofi government designed: to: meet 
special conditions at a particular time. 

As we have already seen, the navy governs 
American Samoa; the President appoints the 
commandant of the naval! station as governor. 
In. the orders issued: to: the successive com- 
mandants this phrase occurs: “While your 
position, as commandant will invest you with 
authority over the: islands in the group em- 
braced. within: the limits. of the station, you 
will. at all times exercise care to. conciliate and 
cultivate friendly relations with the natives.” 
The natives, it has. been ruled, are not citizens 
of the United States, although they owe 
allegiance to the flag, and, according to an 
opinion. of the Attorney-General} “Neither the 
Constitution nor the laws of the United 
States have been extended to them (the 
islands), and the only. administrative author- 
ity existing in them is that derivedi mediately 
or immediately from the President as. com- 
mander in chief of the army and the navy of 
the United: States.” 

The first governor issued a code of regula- 
tions. that thereupon became the law: of the 
land. Successive governors have: added to: the 
code: from time to time as changes appeared 
necessary, but the regulations, which: do not 
need to have even the approval: of the Navy 
Department, are the personal edicts of thc 
governors, to be repealed or amended as they 
see fit. There is a Secretary of Native Affairs. 
who is the connecting link. between: the natives 
and the governor. Naval officers hold. other 
offices. Native chiefs. whom the governor 
appoints administer the different districts. 
which correspond to ancient Samoan politica! 
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divisions; and native chiefs appointed in the 
same way administer the counties and the vil- 
lages. The village chief is elected annually, 
and, if ithe governor approves the choice, he 
appoints him. In accord with custom voting 
is not iby individuals but by families. Once a 
year there is a general meeting, to which 
delegates from all parts of the islands go to 
discuss matters of common interest and to 
make recommendations to the. governor. The 
governor is not bound ‘to follow the recom- 
mendations unless he sees fit to do so. 

There ‘can be no doubt that in general the 
regulations are wise, and that they were 
issued with ‘the idea of protecting the natives. 
For example, the importation of liquer by the 
natives was prohibited long ‘before prohibi- 
tion ‘became the law of the land; it is an 


DIGNITY 


AND THE 
GOLD-LACE 
FAN 


MILY ANN pushed ‘the gate open with 

a bang ‘and :ran wp the path ‘to where 

her mother sat shelling peas on ‘the 

pleasant side porch. “Mother!” she exclaimed. 
“Mother, am I undignified?” 

Mrs. Sprague looked at her seventeen- 
year-old daughter—at her brown eyes, which 
were ‘wide ‘with sudden self-consciousness, at 
her flushed cheeks, ‘her soft yellow bobbed 
hair that would not lie flat, ‘her red ‘tam-o’- 
shanter flung :rakishly .on one side of ther erect 
head, and at ther ‘hands rammed part way 
into the pockets of ‘her red sweater. “Well,” 
she answered with a whimsical smile, “I’d 
scarcely call you a picture of dignity just :at 
present'!” Then, observing ‘the sudden indraw- 
ing of her daughter’s under lip, she added 
seriously, “What iis it, dear? Sit down and 
tell me.” 

Emily Ann flung her cap ‘upon a chair and 
sat on the top step; her fingers reached 
mechanically for a pod. “It’s this: I’m tired 
of everyone’s ‘treating me like a \ittle girl. 
You do, and father does, but I suppose that’s 
to be expected, since I’m the only one. But 
I’m seventeen,—a young lady,—and I wish 
people would treat me like one. Now I’m 
afraid they don’t because I’m mot dignified. 
I never thought of it before, but this after- 
noon the whole crowd was at ‘the tennis 
court, and Bob and I were sitting on the side, 
watching. He thought he was funny and kept 
pulling my tam off, and once he ‘took held of 
my hair. That made me furious, and I said, 
‘Bob, you think you're funny ‘but you're only 
amoying. I don't care to have you touch me 
again.’ With that he began Jaughing and 
calling to everyone, ‘Look at the kid; she’s 
trying to dignified!’ Then everybody 
laughed, and he turned round to me and 
said, ‘Yeu couldn't be dignified if you tried.’ ” 

“I see what you mean.” Mrs. Sprague’s 
kindly voice was steadying. She always \un- 
derstood and sympathized and usually knew 
how to help. A \podful of peas rattled into the 
pan before she spoke again. “You ‘were quite 
right to stop Bob; I’m glad you don’t care for 
that sort of teasing, and it shows that he was 
wrong about your not ‘being able to be digni- 
fied. It was your self-respect that made you 
want not to be touched, and all people who 
respect themselves have dignity when the 
occasion demands. After all, dignity is simply 
suiting your conduct to the occasion. For 
instance, it would be all xright for a group 
of girls to Jaugh and talk Joudly out here on 
our porch where it disturbs no one, but in a 
street car the same laughter and talk would 
be undignified.” 

“O mother!” Emily Ann’s cheeks were 
burning red. “Did you—did Mrs. Wallace —” 

“Yes, Mrs. Wallace did!” Mrs. Sprague’s 
eyes smiled, but her tone was serious. “She 
told me of riding on the car yesterday with 
‘a lot of romps,’ and that she was pained to 
see you among them.” 

“O mother!” 

“But she added that she did not hear your 
voice once and that she thought you were 
the best-mannered :one of the lot.” 

Emily Ann breathed a sigh of relief. “We 
were having such a.good time, and we got to 
laughing so much over Carrie’s bag, which 
kept flopping open, and I never thought of 
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eminently wise rule, since the effect of liquor 
on the Polynesians is especially disastrous. 
Firearms may be carried only under ‘special 
license; drugs are prohibited absolutely; 
patent medicine may be imported only under 
license. Land cannot be bought in fee from 
the natives, although, if the governor ap- 
proves, foreigners may lease for a period 
not exceeding forty years. Gambling and lot- 
teries are prohibited, suitable punishments are 
defined for the usual crimes, and religious 
freedom is insured. Natives may not sign 
contracts for more than fifteen dollars or to 
labor for .a period longer than a month unless 
the governor has approved the contract in 
writing. 

All.of those laws. obviously are wise, and it 
would be hard to find any special regulations 


that work against the best interests of the 
natives. Up to that point, therefore, it may 
be said that the administration of the islands 
has been good, but as Americans we ought 
not te be satisfied with what is good up to.a 
certain point, especially when, as in Samoa, 
the good depends on the integrity and the 
ability of the individuals who happen to rep- 
resent the government. Perhaps it is not fair 
to give a governor the supreme power that a 
governor of Samoa holds. He is really respon- 
sible to no one. If this edicts are obviously 
wicked, or df he proves himself a dishonest 
man, he would naturally be removed, but 
the fact remains that he is placed in a posi- 
tion where opportunities for unfair prac- 
tices are unusually great. Certainly that 
is contrary to the American ideal of a 





“T don’t believe, dear, that the fan is quite suitable™ 


its bothering anyone or of :people’s noticing 
until I «caught sight of Mrs. Wallace. ‘She 
looked so ‘horrified! If only I could remem- 
iber.! I want to ‘be, and mean ‘to ibe, dignified, 


‘but iit’s the remembering!’ 


‘Well, dear, I hope that as you grow older 
your breeding will tell, and you will remem- 
ber. Of course I don’t want you to think of 
yourself and :your dignity every minute just 
because you are seventeen. That would be 
almost worse than staying a tomboy! And 
now don’t worry any more about the matter. 
Bob was rude, and I don’t ‘believe he will pull 
your hair again. I’ve been thinking today that 
maybe the time had come to consider you a 
young lady, and so instead of an organdie 
dress for the spring party I wondered whether 
you wouldn’t like another material.” 

“Wouldn’t I!” Emily Ann’s clouded face 
suddenly beamed as she clasped her mother’s 
knees and put her fluffy head against them. 
“O mother, you don’t know ‘how I’ve longed 
for a real grown-up dress, but I've been 
afraid to say anything about it, for I thought 
maybe the expense — Qh, and may I have 
really short sleeves?” 

“Yes, I think so.” The motherly blue eyes 
smiled tenderly into ‘the serious brown ones. 
“We'll go downtown tomorrow. and get your 
first real evening dress’! I’m as excited as you 
are over it! But now, my young lady, we 
must fly. Father is bringing home Uncle Bill 
to dinner.” 

Emily Ann jumped from ‘the steps in 
ecstasy. “Oh, joy—Uncle Bill! And he’s just 
home from Paris. He'll have loads to tell us!” 

With the same eager enthusiasm that she 
put into everything she did she hastened to 
her task of setting the table. As she moved 
gracefully and swiftly ‘to and fro ‘her mother 
glanced more than once at ‘her ‘through the 
kitchen door. 

“The child thinks only of ‘the dbsorbing 
thing she’s doing—rarely of therself. I’m glad 
she’s still such a ilitfle girl, but I suppose the 
growing pains will come!” and Mrs. Sprague 


sighed that sigh of parents which is half 
pride im ttheir growing children and half re- 
gret that they cannot keep them forever 
young. 

A little while later she watched ‘her daugh- 
ter’s eager face at the table; Emily Ann was 
alert to hear every word that Uncle Bill had 
to say about this six months in Paris. 

After the meal when he and Mr. Sprague 
were about to sit down mm iront of the ifire- 
place in ithe living room the suddenly remem- 
‘bered a jpackage that the had Jeft in the hall. 
“Qh, by the way,” the called to Emily Ann, 
“T brought you something pretty from over 


there. Come see it.” He carried the package’ 


into ‘the living room and began cutting the 
cord and taking off the wrappings. “You see, 
Ann,” he said to Mrs. Sprague, “I just went 
into the prettiest shop I could find and said 
to the girl there, ‘If you were a girl in Amer- 
ica, what do you suppose you'd like best from 
Paris?’ ‘A dress,’ she replied right off. ‘All 
right,’ I told ‘her; ‘then I want :a pretty party 
dress for a :girl of seventeen and a fan to go 
with it.’ So here you are, my bold buc- 
caneer !” 

Emily Ann’s fimgers ‘trembled as she helped 
to get the many outer papers off. Would the 
package never come open? How leisurely 
Uncle Bill went about cutting ‘that last knot! 
“She wanted ‘to know ‘the color of your eyes 
and hair;” ‘he was saying, “and all about you 
before she chose. She wanted to know your 
type—whether you were tall 
and dignified or little and 
cute.” 

“© Uncle Bill, what did you 
tell her?” Emily Ann glanced 
at her mother. 

Uncle Bill smiled quizzically 
at the girl as she looked up 
at him. “Well, I said she was 
the prettiest, sweetest — 

“But what type, Uncle 
Bill?” asked Emily Ann. 

“Oh! Why, I said you were 
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democratic government, and ii we wish fully 
to fulfill our mission American Samoa should 
receive aS quickly as may be a civil admin- 
istration based .on American institutions. The 
natives should be instructed in the principles 
of democracy and should be intrusted more 
and more with the power and the duty of 
government. 

On the map Samoa is only a tiny spot in 
the middle of the ocean. To the ordinary 
American its people and its interests may ap- 
pear insignificant, but actually the good of 
no group in the American commonwealth is 
insignificant, whether that group includes ten 
or ten million individuals. As trustees for the 
Samoans we have responsibilities and duties 
that we cannot neglect without proportionate 
loss to our national honor. 


Sy Mary Geisler 
pie Phillips ren 


the kitteny type with a mixture of tomboy, 
‘but that I had seen you very dignified at times 
when a poor uncle tried to make game of 
you.” 

“The kitteny type! Tomboy!” Emily Ann 
turned a comically dismayed face toward her 
mother. 

But at ‘that moment the lid was.off the box, 
and they all leaned over to see. There lay a 
shimmering, silky dress, pale green as you 
looked at it in one light, a delicate rose if 
you looked at iit in another light. On top was 
the girdle of soft ribbon; it was pale yellow, 
lavender, green and rose, all so delicately 
tinted as ‘to ‘blend and ‘melt imto the colors 
of the dress itself. 

Emily Ann gasped; never had she im- 
agined anything so beautiful in her wildest 
flights of fancy. And such a grown-up dress! 
Her mother carefully lifted it from the box. 
On the skirt were points that were weighted 
to hang :below the hem; the filmy sleeves were 
loose-hanging, and the neck was rounded 
and girlish. Emily Ann touched the fabric 
almost reverently. 

“Go put it on, kitten,” said Uncle Bill, who 
was much pleased with the sensation that he 
had caused. “It looks a little more sophisti- 
cated than I thought, ‘but I think you can live 
up to it. Here’s something to help the grown- 
up effect.” He opened a long narrow box and 
handed his niece a fan. 

She spread it slowly. Of gold lace on a 
background of fine net, it was another marvel 
of beauty such as Paris knows how to create. 

Emily Ann Jooked and jooked; then she put 
the fan down and threw her arms round 
Uncle Bill’s neck and kissed -him vehemently 
on either cheek. “There,” she said, “that’s fer 
the dress, and that’s for the fan, and you’re 
tthe nicest uncle that ever was, and I’m the 
happiest gil!” Then with arms outstretched 
she whirled about the room and came back 
to her mother. “Let’s let the dishes go; I 
simply must put this dress on right away.” 

“All right, let's!” Together they went up to 
Emily Ann’s dainty pink-and-white room. 

When the girl stood in front of the mirror 
in the ‘beautiful gown she turned this way 
and ‘that, dreamily waving ‘the gold-lace fan. 
“It’s the loveliest thing I ever hope to see!” 
she murmured. “It makes me look a lot 
older, doesn’t it, mother?” 

“Yes,” her mother replied, looking ccriti- 
cally at the pretty white neck and slender 
arms; “there’s something—I think it’s the 
fan. It’s too—too dignified for your bobbed 
hair!” At the word they ‘both laughed, but 
Emily Ann drew therself up a little straighter. 

Her mother’s face was doubtful. “I don’t 








“*Look at the kid; 
she’s trying to be 
lignified 1°” 
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believe, dear, that the fan is quite suitable 
for a girl of your age.” 

Emily Ann looked suddenly crestfallen. “I 
could change my hair, mother; it’s getting 
long anyway. And—and if I had something 
like this fan to remind me,—you know, like 
Amy’s ring in Little Women,—I believe I'd 
remember to be dignified. I feel grown up 
somehow with it in my hand.” 

“Well, let’s see what we can do with the 
hair under a net, and then I'll think it over. 
I don’t want you to be old for your years, 
but I should like you to have the well-bred 
manners of a lady; it has seemed to me lately 
that when you and your friends get together 
you are apt to forget —” 

“You're thinking of Mrs. Wallace again! 
O dear, why can’t I remember!” 

Mrs. Sprague deftly tucked the rebellious 
fluff of hair under a net; then with che rest 
drawn softly over the ears and back Emily 
Ann looked altogether different. Mother and 
daughter went downstairs together, and a 
little thrill ran through Emily Ann as both 
men rose as they entered the room. 

Uncle Bill bowed low and took her hand. 
“Princess,” he said solemnly, “I salute you. 
My bold buccaneer of a playmate has disap- 
peared entirely, and in her place is this un- 
known princess!” 

“Don’t you like the change?” asked Emily 
Ann as, with head held proudly and fan wav- 
ing slowly, she circled the room. How she 
loved the sweep of the fan and the feel of the 
silk of the dress and its changing lights! 

“Whew!” exclaimed her father. “I don’t! 
I feel as if I were at an evening reception at 
the White House! It’s pretty,—very pretty,— 
but I like you best in a middy. Don’t you, 
mother ?” 

“Not for a party, I think,” Mrs. Sprague 
replied and laughed. “You’d better go take 
it off now, Emily Ann. It’s perfect, and best 
of all it fits without alteration. William, 
as usual you’ve given her her heart’s desire. 
And, Emily, dear, I think you may carry the 
fan as a reminder.” 

When the evening of the spring party of 
the senior class arrived Emily Ann was aglow 
with excitement. Only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty had she kept the fact of her new frock 
and fan a secret, and now she was so eager to 
get to the party that she could hardly wait 
for Bob Thomas, who was her escort. When 
he arrived at last she had her cloak on and 
was already in the hall. 

Bob had lived next door as long as Emily 
Ann could remember and had taken her to 
almost every neighborhood party. As he was 
a year older than she, his manner was always 
that of an elder brother; sometimes he was 
patronizing, occasionally he was rude, and 
always he was frank. Tonight Emily Ann had 
made up her mind that she would treat him 
with such dignity that he could not help 
noticing that she was grown up. 

When she threw off her cloak in the dress- 
ing room the exclamations of her friends al- 
most embarrassed her, although the girls were 
used to commenting on one another’s clothes. 
And when she took out the fan there was a 
chorus of “oh’s” and “ah’s,” and each girl had 
to try the fan against her gown and turn and 
flutter it in front of the mirror. Justine 
McDonnell, whose taste in clothes they all 
admired and tried to copy, was enthusiastic, 
“It’s perfectly beautiful, Emily Ann,” she 
said, “and just suits you. But come, girls, 
let’s go down. Everyone is here, and I ought 
to be downstairs this minute.” 

Justine with her majden aunt was the 
hostess, and the big old-fashioned house that 
had been her grandfather’s was the best 
place in town for parties. Tonight the two 
big rooms with the wide hall between were 
bright with lights, and as the girls came down 
with their arms round one another’s waists 
they saw the rest of the class surrounding 
some one in a scarlet dress who was saying in 
a shrill, roguish voice: 

“T’m bashful Bessie Blair from Blair 
County, and I don’t know what I'll do in 
this unknown bunch! Sit in a corner and 
suck my thumb, I reckon!” 

Justine whispered to Emily Ann, “That's 
Carrie’s cousin she said might get here in 
time for tonight. She’s pretty, but —” 

Just then the small figure in scarlet, with 
black bobbed hair framing a saucy face, 
broke through the group and came toward 
the stairway. “Oh, look!” she cried. “Look 
at that loveliness on the steps!” She ran to 
Emily Ann. “Excuse me,” she continued, “TI 
know we’ve not been introduced, but we 
shall be in a minute, and I must see that 
stunning fan. Isn’t it wonderful?” She called 
it “wenderfill.” 

With a smile Emily Ann put it into her out- 
stretched hand. “It doesn’t give much air. It’s 


‘wentilation gossamer,’ like Sam Weller’s hat, 
but I don’t mind —” 

“T should think not when it’s so beautiful,” 
the new girl replied, and her voice was less 
shrill. “Thank you for letting me see it.” 

Just then the music began, and one of the 
boys whisked her off. The rest of the group 
moved away and left only Bob Thomas, who 
looked up at Emily Ann with an astonished 
air. “Say!” he exclaimed. “You do look fine 
—and different.” 

Emily Ann exulted! There was a new note 
of deference in Bob’s voice. She could not 
tell what made the difference; was it the fan 
or the dress or her hair or the new feeling 
that she had of being a young lady? She 
pondered a moment as they moved over the 
polished floor, and then she forgot every- 
thing else in watching “bashful Bessie Blair.” 
The new girl was proving to be “the life of 
the party.” She took the senior class off its 
feet both figuratively and actually as they 
followed her lead in new steps and romped 
through a Paul Jones to which she had added 
variations. Indeed, they became so hilarious 
that Justine’s maiden aunt and the two 
mothers who were acting as chaperons looked 
at one another with raised eyebrows that 
seemed to suggest the question, “Where will 
they stop?” 

But bashful Bessie did not mean to stop; 
she was having a glorious time with the “new 
crowd”! At last when they were forced to 
pause for breath and the chaperons had left 
the room to see about refreshments she called, 
“Let’s play hide and seek all over the house. 
[ll be it, and the landing of the stairs will be 
base. Come on, everybody!” 

She was out of the room in an instant, 
and her heels clattered as she mounted the 
stairs. The boys and girls looked at one an- 
other in amusement; but there was some- 
thing like dismay on Justine’s face. “I must 
go to the dining room for a minute,” she said 
and hurried away. Then a boy shouted, 
“Come on, let’s hide!” and pell-mell up the 
stairs he dashed. 

Emily Ann was almost the first one at the 
door. She did love hide and seek; it always 
sent cold chills up and down her spine, and 
she knew all the nooks and crannies in the old 
house! But at the door she paused, and the 
others swept by her and on up the stairs. 
For a while she stood slowly opening and 
shutting the fan; then she thought in a flash, 
“Tt’s not dignified. Mother wouldn’t like it, 
and maybe Justine doesn’t want us all over 
her house. I don’t believe I want to go.” 

A voice at her side interrupted her 
thoughts: “Glad you didn’t fall for that 
rough-house. What’s got into you tonight, 
Emily Ann? A day or so ago you’d have been 
in for that sort of thing.” It was Bob Thomas. 
Then Emily saw what had escaped her; 
there were four or five girls and three boys 
left, and she was quick to notice that they 
were the ones in the class whom she liked 
best. She was glad that they had not followed . 
the lead of bashful Bessie. 

When the chaperons returned they looked 
round, bewildered. “Why, where —” began 
Mrs. Moore when a loud noise from the 
stairs interrupted her. 

The game was ended, and the participants 
were pouring downstairs, laughing and chat- 
tering as they came: “Wasn’t it a scream?” 
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“J thought I should die of fright!” “I hit 
my crazy bone on something!” “Oh, my dress 
is torn!” 

In they came, flushed and excited; bows 
were awry, and hair nets were off; the boys 
had dusty knees, and the girls’ frocks were 
crushed and rumpled. “Let’s do it again!” 
“She’s more fun than a circus!” “O boy! I 
know a swell place to hide!” “Look at the 
poor sports who didn’t come along!” 

The music stopped, and those who had 
stayed behind faced the noisy, disheveled 
group in the hall. “No, no more; we’re going 
to the dining room,” Justine announced. 

As Emily Ann saw her disturbed face, the 
torn frock and the boys’ dusty knees she was 
thankful again for the talk with her mother 
that had saved her. In the dining room while 
she was sitting in the bay window waiting 
to be served she could not help hearing Mrs. 
Moore, who was putting ice cream into 
dishes, say to Miss McDonnell, who had 
reached over her for a pile of napkins, “Did 
you see the line of cleavage? It was the self- 
respecting children of well-bred families who 
stayed downstairs where they belonged.” 

“T know; I noticed it too. Justine came to 
me in distress, but what could she do to 
stop it? She is the hostess. What will the 
1aothers think ?” 

The low voice reached Emily Ann’s ears. 
Self-respecting children! Well-bred families! 


BOGGED 


ITH a whistle of admiration Larry 
Medford pulled in his horse. “Now 


that’s what I call some steer!” he 
ejaculated. The animal that he was looking at 
swung its massive head and with evil eye 
regarded the intruder who had suddenly 
disturbed its rest in the thicket beside the 
water hole. A low hostile rumble sounded 
deep in its throat, and Larry’s pony, prick- 
s up his ears, stepped a few paces to one 
side. 

“Why, Rex, you old fool!” Larry exclaimed 
in mild reproof. “You ain’t afraid of a cow, 
I hope. Don’t tear your shirt. We want to 
look at this bird. He’s a regular museum all 
by his lonesome.” . 

In more ways than one the steer was in a 
class by itself. It stood fully six inches higher 
at the shoulders than any of the cattle that 
Larry had ever seen, and, so far as he could 
observe, its sleek, glossy hide was unscarred 
by the branding iron. But the most striking 
thing about the animal was not its size or its 
splendid condition; growing straight out from 
between its two wide-spreading horns ap- 
peared a long.single spike like the horn of the 
fabulous unicorn. Freaks of that sort are not 
altogether uncommon on the range; Larry 
had seen three-horned and even four-hcrned 
cattle, but their horns had always been more 
or less misshapen. 

The puncher rested easily in the saddle as 
he regarded the beast. “I’ll tell the world 
you’re some steer,” he said aloud. “With that 
toad sticker you could just about be king of 
the range. One prod and —” 

It was indeed fortunate that Larry’s pony 


The steer made a sudden vicious charge 
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She had not thought about that part of it— 
if you weren’t dignified, it reflected on your 
mother and father! What was it that her 
mother had said? “If you have self-respect, 
you will have dignity when occasion de- 
mands.” The occasion had come, and Emily 
Ann’s self-respect had risen to it! She looked 
across the table at Bessie Blair, who was 
standing with mouth wide open while Tom 
Howe tried:to toss a macaroon into it. 
“T was like that,” Emily Ann thought. “She 
just isn’t thinking how other people expect 
you to act when you’re seventeen; and she 
doesn’t respect herself much, or she wouldn’t 
let him throw that cake into her mouth. Oh, 
she’ll choke! I wish—I wish —” 

“A chocolate penny for your thoughts!” 
Bob, who was passing with candy, held the 
box out to her. 

“Oh,” she replied, laughing, “why, I'll tell 
you. I was wishing that some nice uncle 
would give Bessie Blair a gold-lace fan!” 

“So that’s it, is it,” Bob replied, “your new 
fan? I don’t believe that’s all, though; clothes 
don’t change people. You’ve been talking to 
your mother, haven’t you, about that remark 
of mine which made you mad?” 

Emily Ann colored, and Bob grinned. “1 
thought so. Well, I take back what I said; 
and, say, I apologize. But what you’d better 
wish Bessie Blair is a mother like yours, see?” 

And Emily Ann saw. 


DOWN ~ 
By George M. Johnson 


was watchful, for the steer made a sudden 
vicious charge—it moved with astonishing 
rapidity for so unwieldy a creature. Larry 
was far too skilled a horseman to be un- 
seated by the frantic leap that his mount 
had made in dodging, but he was astounded 
at the behavior of the steer. A range steer 
will often charge a man on foot, and some- 
times it will charge a horse; but to Larry at 
least it seemed that all cattle should regard 
a mounted man with respect. 

“Why, you long-horned old scamp!” he 
exclaimed, and his hand dropped to his six- 
shooter. “I ought to plant a slug in your 
measly carcass for that! Easy, boy!” he 
said soothingly to the frightened pony. “If 
he tries that again, we’ll just naturally sali- 
vate him.” 

The steer did not follow its first charge, but 
contented itself with a deep-rumbled chal- 
lenge and pawed and hooked at the ground. 
Larry, revolver in hand, kept his horse fac- 
ing the beast as if awaiting an excuse to 
shoot. 

“Come on, you loco-chewing old idiot!” 
he cried, for his temper was still flaring 
hot over the unprovoked charge. “One more 
little mistake like the one you just made and 
the buzzards’ll be perched on your ridge- 
pole, | fighting one another for the choice 
cuts.’ 

But the steer was wise enough not to accept 
the invitation, and presently the puncher 
went on his way and left his opponent master 
of the water hole. 

So far the summer had been a time of fear- 
ful drought. The spring rains had been un- 
usually light, and by July the whole range 
resembled a parched wilderness. As yet there 
was no alarming shortage of feed, for the 
buffalo grass of the plains possesses the ad- 
mirable quality of curing on the stalk; but 
the problem of getting water was serious. 
Many of the water holes had dried up, and 
the others had shrunk to a small fraction of 
their usual size; and the shrinking brought 
a new danger. A zone of earth, hard-baked 
on the surface but treacherous ooze under- 
neath, surrounded every pool and sucked and 
pulled remorselessly at any living creature 
that was unfortunate enough to be caught 
in its grip. And the thirsty cattle, heedless of 
danger when water was in sight, were mired 
by scores. 

Thus the punchers’ main duty was to ride 
a continuous circuit from one water hole to 
another and yank out the bogged cattle that 
they found. A cast of the rope round a 
steer’s horns and a few minutes of tugging by 
the wiry cow pony would usually do the 
work. Sometimes, however, a steer would be 
so deep in the mud that there was no saving 
it; in that case a merciful bullet from the 
rider’s six-shooter saved the wretched animal 
from the agony of suffocation. 

It was on business of that kind that Larry 
was bent when he first met the three-horned 
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stecr. Larry was a newcomer in that part of 
the range and had begun only recently to 
work for the outfit he now was with. Back 
at the ranch that evening he mentioned the 
steer to his fellow punchers. 

“That’s old Three Horn,” explained Dad 
Hawley. “Everybody runs across him now 
and then. He’s never been branded and al- 
ways gets through the round-up because 
he’s so ornery. Some day an outfit will kill 
him for beef, but he’s managed to live so 
far.” 

“One dangerous bird, that steer,” added 
another rider. “Only one I’ve ever seen that 
would charge a mounted man.” 

“He came at my Rex horse like a ton of 
brick on wheels this morning,” said Larry. 
“T slung my gun on him, but he held off, and 
somehow I didn’t like to shoot; seemed too 
bad to make buzzard fodder of a fine big 
steer like him.” 

“T’ve felt the same about him,” Dad went 
on. “But some fine day old Three Horn’ll be 
quick enough to prod a cow pony, and then 
it’s all off. There ain’t a puncher on the range 
that’s liable to stand round whispering sweet 
nothings after his mount’s been gored.” 

Then the talk turned to the day’s work. “I 
yanked one steer twice out of the same hole,” 
remarked a lean puncher. “Cattle don’t show 
a heap of sense if their insides are so dried 
up they rattle. I'll probably have to pull him 
out again tomorrow morning unless he’s 
gone under for keeps.” 

Early the next day the punchers again 
rode forth. At the third water hole that 
Larry visited he found a mired steer so deep 
in the mud that there was little hope of 
saving it; indeed the animal appeared to be 
already dead. 

“T might possibly save that beggar,” Larry 
said thoughtfully, “but there’s no use 
tackling it if it’s dead. I’ll mosey out and 
see.” 

Taking his rope from the saddle horn, he 
dismounted and started cautiously toward 
the bogged steer; he reasoned that there could 
be no serious danger to him, since the heavy 
animal had gone so far before breaking 
through the crust; the surface of the mudhole 
was apparently as firm as solid ground. Larry 
was still ten feet from the steer when without 
warning the crust dropped away beneath his 
feet, and in a second the puncher was up to 
his waist in thin mud. 

Larry was startled but not greatly 
alarmed, for it seemed to him an easy matter 
to work his way out of the mess and be none 
the worse for his adventure except for a 
liberal coating of mud. Two or three minutes 
of struggling, however, made him realize 
that he was in a serious predicament; his 
face suddenly grew pale in spite of its tan. 
The crust had broken away in a wide circle 
round him, and, as is always the case, his 
efforts only mired him the deeper. The mud 
sucked and pulled ceaselessly at his feet; it 
seemed fairly to be alive. His desperate 
efforts to force his way to the solid crust, 
which was only a few feet away, resulted in 
absolutely no gain, but on the contrary drove 
him six inches deeper into the bog. 

Rex turned his head and looked at his 
master curiously, and then a sudden thought 
shot into Larry’s mind. The horse was out of 
roping distance, but, if he could only induce 
the animal to come down to the edge of the 
mudhole, he could easily rope him, and then 
Rex could pull him out. He whistled, and the 
horse pricked up his ears. “Here, Rex!” the 
puncher called. “Come here, boy.” 

Rex was an intelligent and well-trained 
horse, and, after hesitating over breaking the 
fixed rule of not moving while the bridle 
reins were hanging, he started slowly to- 
ward the water hole. Larry watched him 
eagerly. 

The horse had taken only a few steps 
when a low, familiar rumbling challenge 
sounded near by, and Rex perceived the 
steer that had charged him the morning be- 
fore coming at a brisk trot. The big brute 
paused to hook and paw at the dust, and 
its low mutter broke into a harsh bellow of 
rage. 

That was enough for Rex; wheeling sharp- 
ly, he galloped away and did not check his 
nace until he had put a safe distance between 
himself and the dangerous steer. 

Larry was beside himself as he saw his 
chance of escape disappear. In a swift flood 
of anger he drew his revolver. “You’ve a fine 
sense of gratitude,” he growled. “If I’d sali- 
vated you yesterday like you deserved, I 
might be out of this mess by now.” 

_ His finger was on the trigger, but he held 
his fire, for the broad head was facing him, 
and he knew that the massive skull would 
fave turned any bullet that was not steel 
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jacketed. For a long minute the steer looked 
at him with a baleful, malevolent glare, then 
started deliberately forward. For the second 
time Larry was eagerly hopeful; he hurriedly 
shoved the gun back into the front of his 
shirt. The steer kept on, and thirty seconds 
later Larry’s rope swished gently over its 
broad horns. 

“Hi yi!” he whooped shrilly. 

With a snort of indignant surprise the 
steer wheeled and broke into a lumbering 
gallop. Larry had made two turns of the rope 
round his wrists and for an instant felt as 
if his arms were being torn from his body. 
Then he was hauled unceremoniously from 
the mud and dragged at a rapid pace over 
the sun-baked surface. 

“Much obliged!” he called as he finally 
let go of the rope. 

As soon as the big brute felt itself free of 
the drag it paused and shook its head 
angrily in a vain effort to dislodge the lariat. 
At that instant it seemed to realize for the 
first time that a man was on foot near it. 

“By jingo!” muttered Larry in dismay. 
“T bet he pulled me out just so he’d have a 
chance to skewer me with that sticker he 
carries.” 

At the same instant the steer charged. 
Larry waited till it was almost upon him; 
then he dodged nimbly. The brute’s momen- 


tum carried it past him, but it turned in- - 


stantly and charged again. Larry repeated his 
manceuvre and as he did so temporarily 
blinded the animal with a handful of dust. 
He looked hastily round for his horse. Sev- 
eral hundred yards off Rex stood watching; 
he was too far away to help. 

Goaded to frenzy by the pain in its eyes, 
the steer renewed the attack. The puncher 
escaped by only a scanty margin; the sharp 
horn came altogether too close to him for 
comfort. 

Larry drew his gun and waited. Yet when 
the opportunity for a successful shot came 
he dodged again, for his glance had flashed 
back across the deadly mudhole. The steer 
had saved him from a horrid death—in- 
voluntarily of course, but saved him never- 
theless. He could not bring himself to kill it 
unless he absolutely had to do it. He looked 
desperately round him. No trees were grow- 
ing beside the water hole, but a hundred 
yards or so down the shallow draw was a 
solitary cottonwood, five or six inches thick. 
He avoided the next charge and, firing his 
gun across the steer’s eyes, sprinted for the 
tree as rapidly as his high-heeled cowboy 
boots and spurs would let him. He had 
gained two thirds of the distance before the 
steer recovered itself and renewed the attack. 
Then Larry repeated the stratagem and so 
reached the tree. 

Half blind and suffering intense pain from 
the powder, the steer was more than ever 
determined to wreak vengeance. Through 
bloodshot eyes the creature spied Larry 
crouching beside the slender cottonwood. 
The puncher stepped well out from his shel- 
ter, but as the steer darted for him he ducked 
behind it. An instant later he had seized the 
lariat, which was still trailing from the 
animal’s horns, and had taken a turn with 
it round the cottonwood. Thus effectively 
snubbed, the steer fell heavily. Before it 
could gain its feet Larry had secured the 
rope with a running knot. 

“There, you!” he growled vindictively. He 
was panting from his exertions,—a cowboy 
is never at his best on foot,—and there was 
a decidedly empty feeling in the pit of his 
stomach. “Pull all you want to, you three- 
horned rascal. I wish the rope was around 
your windpipe; maybe that would choke a 
little sense into your thick skull.” 

He walked slowly back toward his 

horse and, catching him without difficulty, 
mounted and returned to the cottonwood. 
One pull on the free end of the rope loosened 
the running knot, and a few skillful jerks dis- 
lodged the noose from the steer’s horns. Rex 
was extremely uneasy and was not pleased 
at coming to such close quarters with the 
enemy. 
“Shucks, old fellow,” Larry said to him. 
“You ain’t no cause to worry now; I’ve 
gentled this bird a heap since you first met 
him. He’s going to be a plumb respectable 
member of society from now on.” 

He coiled the rope and hung it on the 
saddle horn; but Rex kept his eyes warily 
on the motionless steer. 

“T tell you he’s cured,” Larry insisted, 
stroking his horse’s neck. “‘Too much is 
enough,’ says he. How about it, old-timer?” 
and Larry urged the unwilling Rex still closer 
to the huge brute, which wheeled abruptly 
and trotted away in ignominious retreat. 

“T told you so,” said Larry. 
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They fight film— 


They who have pretty teeth 


Note how many pretty teeth are 
seen everywhere today. Millions 
are using a new method of teeth 
cleaning. They remove the dingy 
film. The same results will come 
to you if you make this ten-day 
test. 


Why teeth are cloudy 


Your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film. It clings to teeth, gets 
between the teeth and stays. Film 
absorbs stains, then it often forms 
the basis of thin, dingy coats. Tartar 
is based on film. 

Old brushing methods do not 
effectively combat it. So most teeth 
are discolored more or less. 

Thus film destroys tooth beauty. 
It also causes most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea, now so alarm- 
ingly common. 


Now a daily remover 


Dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two ways to 
combat film. Authorities have 
proved their efficiency. Now lead- 
ing dentists, nearly all the world 
over, are urging their daily use. 





PAT. OFF 


Péepsadéent 


A new-type tooth paste has 
been created to comply with mod- 
ern requirements. These two film 
combatants are embodied in it. 
The name of that tooth paste is 
Pepsodent. 


Its unique effects 


Pepsodent, with every use, at- 
tacks the film on teeth. 

It also multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva. That to 
digest the starch deposits which 
may cling to teeth and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That is Nature’s neu- 
tralizer for the acids which cause 
decay. 

In these three ways it fights the 
enemies of teeth as nothing else 
has done. 


One week will show 


Watch these effects for a few 
days. Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. Enjoy the refreshing 
after-effects. 

Do this to learn what millions 
know—the way to whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. Cut out the coupon 
now. 
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10-Day Tike Free 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
almost the world over. Used by 
careful people of some forty races. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 159, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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William P. G. Harding 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 


FACT AND COMMENT 


TO BE ORIGINAL is excellent; to try to be 
is foolish. 


At Cleaning Time for Proud or Mean 
The Woman with the Broom is Queen. 


TO BE JUST is a task, not for the heart, 
but for the intellect. 


FIVE MINUTES SPENT in thinking how 
to do things right often saves hours of lamen- 
tation over things done wrong. 


DURING A PERIOD of nine months under 
the three-per-cent immigration law 524,478 
immigrants entered the United States and 
488,639 people left; that is, the incoming 
stream exceeded the outgoing by only 35,839. 


ALL GROWERS can save at least a part of 
their own seed. The largest and best-shaped 
fruits of the garden should now be marked 
with a piece of twine and allowed to remain 
until they are ripe. Next year’s garden 
depends a good deal on this year’s choice of 
. seed, 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS of the 
Boston Floating Hospital, a boat that takes 
the sick babies of the tenements down the 
harbor every day in warm weather, suggests 
a moble use to which many of the idle mer- 
chant ships could be put at other points on 
eur long coast. 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION suffers its dis- 
couragements. It is only American tourists, 
says an English newspaper, that support the 
famous London-Paris service, and the com- 
pany that has been making the engines for 
the planes has decided to give up making 
them on account of the limited demand. 


EVERY YEAR numerous fatalities occur 
among farm ‘hands who enter a partly filled 
silo after the fermenting corn has had time 
to form carbon-monoxide gas, which is poi- 
sonous. Since fresh air dilutes and scatters 
the monoxide, no one should enter a silo 
till the blower thas been started, and even 
then the silo doors should not be put into 
place until they are needed to prevent the 
corn from spilling. 


THE ACID OPEN-HEARTH process fer 
producing steel has used as much as seventy- 
five per cent of scrap with satisfactory 
results, and the basic open-hearth method 
more than fifty per cent. The diminishing 
ratio between pig-iren output and steel pro- 
duction is a significant accomplishment in an 
age that seems bent on filling the world with 
labor-saving machines. New steel from old 
is economy of the first order. 


SINCE BUILDING RAILWAYS in China 
requires both foreign capital and overcoming 
political difficulties, it goes on slowly, but 
converting the so-called roads that have 
served for centuries for coolies, pack animals 
and wheelbarrows into automobile highways 
is a different matter. Outside the cities the 
improvement of the roads goes forward at a 
rapid rate. The Chinese are buying auto- 
mobiles and trucks, and it would not be 
astonishing to see motor transport through 
China precede railways. 


AT THEIR CONVENTION, recently held, 
the beggars in Constantinople voted not 
to accept alms of less than ten paras. They 
gave the high cost of living as the reason 
for their action. If people offer them less 
than ten paras, their only recourse will be to 
strike; which somehow reminds us of the 
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remark of the old lady who had just learned 
that the then recent discovery of petroleum 
would probably put an end to the whaling 
business. “Dear! Dear!” she said. “What will 
the poor whales do now!” 


A COLLEGE COURSE in hotel management 
will seem novel to those who have been 
inclined vaguely to group hotel men with 
old-fashioned tavern keepers. But the bar, 
which was once the principal source of reve- 
nue of the ordimary hotel, is happily gone, 
and at the same time the pressure of travel 
has enormously expanded the hotel business, 
which is now the fourth largest industry in 
the country in point of capital mvested, the 
mumber of workers engaged and the gross 
volume of business. It needs educated young 
men and women who can meet patrons on an 
equal feoting and also know how to handle a 


the general government organized 

a system that linked all the banks of the 
country im a coedperative organization, 
financial panics came at frequent intervals. 


A distressed region suddenly required money 
or credit. There was money enough for the 


whole country, but enough was not always: 


immediately available for the particular 
region where it was most urgently needed, 
just as there may be food enough in a 
country, but because it camnot be carried 
quickly to the place where the temporary 
need for it is most urgent a famine results. 
The famine may continue to be local, but a 
panic that began at-one point extended itself 
all over the country. 

The Federal Reserve system, which has thus 
far been successful, and which has shown no 
weak points, insures prompt relief from a 
scarcity of money or of credit—which is the 
same thing—to any part of the land that 
needs it and lacks it. The system comprises a 
general board that has authority to direct 
the whole organization; twelve reserve banks, 
that minister each to a large district and that 
all together cover the entire country; and all 
the national banks, many trust companies 
and state banks that are stockholders of the 
reserve banks and members of them. 

An ordinary bank takes the money that its 
customers intrust to it and lends it to bor- 
rowers who give satisfactory security for the 
loans. A Federal Reserve bank receives de- 
posits that its member banks are required to 
make at the rate of a certain percentage of 
their own deposits and lends to those banks 
and to no others. A Federal Reserve bank has 
no dealings whatever with individuals or 
private corporations. 

The system works in two ways, one of 
which js local, the other of which reaches to 
every part of the country. When a member 
bank has already lent as large a part of its 
deposits as it can safely lend, but wishes to 
accommedate a. customer whose credit is good, 
it borrows of its reserve bank on the security 
that its customer offers. In the technical 
language of banking, it rediscounts the loan. 
Thus a bank that, though solvent, has only 
a small lending power can draw help from 
other banks im the same region that have 
larger resources. The transaction is essentially 
the same as an ordinary bank loan; the re- 
serve bank is the lender, and the member 
bank is the borrower. That is the local service 
which the system renders. 

But whole regions as well as imdividual 
banks are sometimes insufficiently supplied 
with money to lend; so there is a system of 
borrowing and lending between the several 
reserve banks similar to that between a re- 
serve bank and its members, There always 
used to be financial trouble every year when 
the time came to move the crops. The Middle 
West and the South always needed money, 
and the banks in those regions would scramble 
for their deposits in the large banks of New 
York. That caused a stringency in New York 
that extended to other centres and that 
threatened trouble. Now, if there is an urgent 
demand for money in Texas, and the Dallas 
reserve bank has not sufficient resources to 
meet the demand, it can borrow on the 
authority of the Reserve Board from any 
other reserve bank, whether in Minneapolis 
or in San Francisco, that is well supplied. It is 
that provision—the quick, easy transfer of 
money from one point to another—which 
gives complete protection against the panics 
that have so often brought on a period of 
hard times. 

This is the merest outline of a complicated 
system that has many other important points, 
but there is one other that must not be 
omitted. That is the power which the reserve 
banks have to issue currency, which it is 





sometimes necessary to do when cash as well 
as credit is required. The system is a strong 
barrier against a peril that has existed ever 
since President Jackson vetoed the charter 
of the Bank of the United States. 
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A WEST POINT OF HYGIENE 


MONG the many services that the 
A Rockefeller Foundation has rendered 
to education and the public health is 
establishing and supporting an institution that 
teaches young men to apply the principles of 
preventive medicine to defending the health 
of the community. The school is adminis- 
tered by Johns Hopkins University at Balti- 
more. It offers a number of courses. Some of 
them draw their recruits from regularly 
graduated physicians who are ambitious for 
public service rather than for private practice. 
Others appeal to men who are already serv- 
ing or who wish to serve as health officers in 
municipal employment, and who feel the need 
of more scientific training. In its annual re- 
port the Foundation calls it a “West Point” 
of hygiene, for it means to give there the best 
possible education to those who are to lead 
the warfare against preventable disease. 

The school offers opportunities both for 
research and for instruction. In its laborato- 
ries continual investigations are going on in 
bacteriology, tropical medicine and the study 
of animal parasites. Students of the school 
make field studies of health conditions both 
in the city and in the country, in the school 
and on the farm. They attend lecture courses 
and study the causes of infection and con- 
tagion; the methods of controlling epidemics ; 
the problems of water supply, sewage and the 
disposal of refuse; maternity hygiene; the 
significance of mental disease, delinquency and 
crime; the principles of nutrition and diet; 
the collection and interpretation of vital sta- 
tistics; and a score of other subjects essential 
to a public health office. 

As prevention instead of cure becomes the 
aim of the medical profession, and as the pos- 
sibility of controlling and even of eliminating 
many of the sources of sickness becomes 
apparent, the work of the public health officer 
will become even more important and more 
highly regarded. The Rockefeller Foundation 
makes no better use of its resources than in 
maintaining an institution that helps to make 
the men who are to be guardians of the 
health of the community intellectually wor- 
thy of the opportunities and responsibilities 
that their profession affords them. 


2° 
SHOE STRINGS 


HOE strings are small matters; but there 
are a great many of them in the world, 
and on the whole they require a good 

deal of attention. Millions of people tie and 
untie them every day, usually several times 
a day, and, if you think of the process, it 
suggests infinite weariness such as Jefferson’s 
old friend felt when he said he was ready 
to die because he was so tired of putting on 
his shoes and stockings every morning. It is 
better not to think of it. As to the merits of 
button shoes and lace shoes, men and women 
differ and always will. Shoe strings break 
and buttons fly off: perhaps buttons take 
longer to renew. 

Some people tie their shoes to stay, others 
do not. There are people who are always 
tying, on crowded street corners, when you 
are in a hurry, when they are in a hurry, or 
ought to be. It is a pleasant courtesy to tie 
a young lady’s shoe, a graceful courtesy to 
tie that of an older one. The devoted hus- 
band ties his wife’s shoes—in public—and 
professes to enjoy it. Let us hope he does. 
Observe that the people whose shoe strings 
are always untying are those who get them 
into hard knots, with much ensuing woe. 

Shoe strings should be just the right length, 
but they seldom are. When they are too 
short you stretch them and strain them and 
finally give up the last hole, and your pa- 
tience is likely to prove shorter than the shoe 
string. When they are too long, they dangle 
indecorously. But those little oddities of shoe 
strings—and life—we have to accept and 
make the best of, in the spirit of Milton: 


What thou tie’st 
Tie well, how long or short permit to heaven. 


Forehandedness is a great virtue, and it 
shows in few matters more than in this busi- 
ness of shoe strings. The prudent keep a 
drawerful of all sorts and sizes, and the 
shrewd depend on the prudent. Most of all, 
forehandedness shows in looking ahead to 
accident and obviating it. You see that shoe 
string going and going. You know that to- 
morrow or next day it will go. Yet vou 
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omit to replace it. It goes when a visitor is 
waiting, or a duty is calling, or a train is 
coming. Do you smile or swear? If you can 
smile at a shoe string that breaks in such 
circumstances, you can smile at greater 
things, even a broken promise, or a broken 
hope, or a broken heart. And that smile, not 
of bitterness or mockery but of tenderness 
and comprehension, is about the height of 
human philosophy, as the wonderful Shake- 
speare well understood when he wrote the 
lines in Twelfth Night: 


like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief, 
and, long after, the lines in Pericles wrought 
with the strange imagination of his later 
years: 
Like Patience gazing on kings’ graves and 
smiling 
Extremity out of act. 
So a shoe string may lead to Shakespeare. 
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THE AMERICAN TEMPER 


IFTY years hence any historian whe may 

be studying the conditions of our time 

will wish to learn what was the temper 
of the American people in this much-dis- 
turbed third decade of the century. Will he 
be able to discover it, and, if so, how will he 
explain what he discovers? 

He will have no doubts about the period 

immediately preceding this one. The fat 
optimism and the heedless complacency of 
1910, the feverishness and wild excitement 
of the war years, the delirious joy when peace 
came, are all recorded in the literature of the 
time. Then followed this troubled and tur- 
bulent period, when nothing international is 
settled as we hoped it would be; when every 
sort of disturbance, industrial, financial, po- 
litical, social, is with us or about us or 
threatening us. How are the mass of the 
people taking it? Where shall we, who are 
experiencing it, look for a clear statement of 
the popular temper, and where shall we re- 
cord it for the benefit of that future his- 
torian ? 
The difficulty is that we are facing a nega- 
tive situation. By every rule of human nature 
the people should be in an agitated frame of 
mind, trying almost frantically to find a 
remedy for existing evils and perils—and they 
are not. They read the news of the day,—the 
story of the strikes, the lynchings and other 
disorders, the uncertainties in the business 
world, the hopeless condition of matters in 
Europe, which so injuriously affect our inter- 
ests,—and then they go calmly about their 
business as if all were well; if not without 
anxiety, certainly without any outward mani- 
festation of it. 

The explanation is of course the psychology 
of the American people. Reasonably or not, 
we are unheedingly and incurably optimistic. 
From the time of Washington onward the 
first article of our national creed has been the 
assured greatness and supreme destiny of our 
country. Our history has strengthened our 
belief. We have met every crisis with success. 
We have “muddled through,” to find the 
country bigger and stronger than it was 
before. Even the Great War left us at the 
head of things in the world—in finance and 
in political leadership if we chose to assume 
it; indeed, in the place of the most courted 
adviser of the nations. 

So the ordinary man refuses to be moved 
from his mental attitude, which is not in- 
difference, but hopefulness and confidence. 
He believes in his government. He is sure that 
those who are undertaking to straighten out 
matters will ultimately succeed. Then Amer- 
ica will resume its majestic march, giving its 
associates -a helping hand when they need it, 
but never interfering in their quarrels. 


ed 


ONE WAY TO USE THE 
ALLIED DEBT 


E had occasion to say some weeks ago 
that, although the suggestion was often 
made that the United States should 
cancel the eleven billion dollars’ worth of 
debt that the Allied powers owe us, there was 
no reason to think that any considerable 
number of American citizens looked with 
favor on the suggestion. Most people think of 
the debt as fairly contracted and justly owed. 
They are quite willing to give the distressed 
debtors plenty of time m which to pay it, 
but if it can be paid in a form useful to this 
country they are in favor of collecting it. 
But observe those qualifications: A con- 
siderable part of the debt is not actualiy 
collectible under any conditions that are 
likely to exist for some time to come. France 
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owes us some three billions of dollars and 
owes Great Britain as much. It has not the 
resources to pay those sums, unless Germany 
can be made to pay its reparations account 
in full. But Germany is not paying it, and it 
is the general opinion that under present 
conditions it cannot pay it; for —s should 
Germany pay France or England, and how 
should France pay us, in case the several 
debts were to be discharged? Not in gold, 
for there is not enough in the world outside 
the Treasury vaults in Washington to settle 
the accounts. There is only one other way, 
which is by exporting goods. But Great 
Britain, France and the United States do not 
want. their markets flooded with billions 
of dellars’ worth of German goods. Nor are 
we ever likely to take from France and Great 
Britain seven. billions in goods. in excess of 
what we can sell to them. 

Look at the tariff bill that our Congress 
is putting together. It is frankly intended to 
diminish importations. We are putting every 
difficulty in the way of the only kind of 
settlement that our debtors can make, because 
we think that a debt paid in that way would 
injure us aS business men and wage eamers 
more than it would profit us as @ nation. 

But the dilemma offers a chance for states- 
manship. It may be possible to use a debt that 
is not collectible om any useful terms to gain 
ends that would be of benefit to the whole 
world as well as to ourselves. Could we not 
offer negotiations looking toward a revision 
of the Allied debt, provided the European 
governments would take the steps that are 
necessary to bring about the economic revival 
in Europe that must precede any general 
prosperity and business activity anywhere in 
the world? Specifically, could we not insist 
on such a settlement of the reparations ques- 
tion as would limit the German liability to 
the cost of replacing what was destroyed 
in France and Belgium and Italy, and could 
we not insist also on a far-reaching reduction 
in the military armaments of Europe? That 
would mean an international loan to Ger- 
many, an immediate saving of large sums 
in the budgets of every European nation, and 
an immensely strengthened basis for eco- 
nomic revival everywhere. In return for some 
such sensible solution of the difficulties of 
Europe we could afford to waive the pay- 
ment of our bill in gold (of which we already 
have more than we know what to do with) 
or in a flood of foreign goods that would dis- 
arrange and depress our markets. 


ee 
THE SAFE JOB 


NE of the officials of a great steel com- 
pany, Mr. Whiting Williams, recently 
spent three years as a laborer in various 

occupations. He thinks that it is unemploy- 
ment rather than low wages that the work- 
ingman fears, and that the problem of industry 
is not to furnish the rising wage but the 
steady job. 

Mr. Williams speaks with some authority, 
by reason of his first-hand experience in the 
ranks of labor, but there are certain aspects 
of the two great strikes through which we 
have been passing that cause us te wonder 
whether his conclusions are entirely accurate. 
If we assume that they are, the question asks 
itself whether by a continuing job the work- 
ingman means a job secured by a constant 
and evenly maintained business activity, or 
a job protected by rule and custom from 
interference on the part of the employer. 

If the “steady” job is of the first kind, 
the workingman is quite right in desiring it. 
Everyone will sympathize with him, and so 
far as people have opportunity and intel- 
ligence they will try to help him get it. But 
unfortunately the fluctuations of business, 
which cause times: of more or less unemploy- 
ment, depend largely on certain traits of 
human nature that have so far defied amend- 
ment. If some one can teach us all to avoid 
extravagance and overspeculation when times 
are easy, we may be able to avoid the times 
of depression that mean unemployment to 
sO many; but so far humanity has shown 
no special willingness to learn that lesson. 
Until it does learn it the “steady” job will 
be something to be prized, but to be won 
only by the really competent. 

_ But if the idea is to assure a continuing 
job to every worker, irrespective of how he 
does his work, it is a dangerous proposal; for, 
though there are millions of steady, con- 
scientious, capable workers, there are also 
millions who work only because they must 
and only so hard as they must to keep on the 
pay roll. It is only the uncertainty of their 
iobs that makes their services worth any- 
thing. If they were secured against dismissal, 
production in every industry would go to 
pieces. “Tenure of employment” in that 
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sense would be ruinous to morale and effi- 
ciency among brain workers and hand work- 
ers alike. 

Mere a of employment makes for 
ease of mind of course, but it does not en- 
courage industry or form ae or con- 
fer happiness. No these things 
except a man’s desire to ace ook aa 
factory beth to himself and to the person 
who pays him for it. The mem who are moved 
by that desire rarely have to worry about 
tenure of employment. 


4 | 
CURRENT EVENTS 


UR agg = A has at last recognized 
the three Baltic republics of Latvia, 
Esthonia and Lithuania. The reason it did 
not recognize them before is that Washington 
expected that the soviet régime would he 
short-lived and that when it fell the provinces 
that had seceded would reunite with Russia 
under a liberal democratic government. If 
that is to be the final result, it will at least 
not come to pass until some indefinite time in 
the future. The Russians seem content to go 
along as they are, and the Baltic states show 
no inclination to return te their Russian alle- 
giance. be Fong Bae Page 0 Aagatlemetgy 
little republics lack the vitality necessary 
permanent independent existence cabaunen, buh Sar for the 
present they are independent, and any further 
delay im recognizing thenz would have been 
unfriendly. e 


HE calm, almost amounting to stolidity, 

with which the nation has endured the 
simultaneous strikes of the coal miners and 
the railway shopmen has beem remarkable. 
The explanation of course lies in the fact 
that, menacing as the strikes were, they did 
not for a long time cause any general hard- 
ship. At the moment of —— the calm is 
beginning to be disturbed. In spite of hopeful 
predictions the strikes have net been settled. 
The government, if it is sufficiently deter- 
mined, may force a settlement, though up 
to August 10 it had not showm the necessary 
determination. Strikers and empleyers stand 
out for their own principles. It is net so much 
wages that are now in question as it is prestige 
and authority. Each side wishes to dictate the 
terms on which a conference shall be held, 
and meanwhile cold weather approaches and 
there is little coal to be had either for the 
family furnace or for the factory engine room. 
The public will not long view the situation so 
calmly as it has viewed it during the summer 
months. 6 


WO of the three men who dragged Turkey 

into the war at the kaiser’s chariot wheels 
have fallen before the assassin. Talaat Pasha 
went first in Berlin. Djemal Pasha followed 
him lately in Tiflis. Both were killed by 
Armenians in revenge for the atrocious 
slaughter of their race that those men directed 
during the war. Enver Pasha alone is left 
alive. He went out into Central Asia as an 
agent for the Bolsheviki, with whom he had 
struck up a congenial friendship; but, having 
organized some sort of state in the region 
round Tashkend, he broke off relations with 
Moscow and is reported to be governing on 
his own account. Now that Mustapha Kemal 
seems to be losing his authority over the 
Turks of Anatolia, Enver, who is as ingenious 
as he is ambitious, may strike for the Pan- 
Turanian leadership himself. But he must 
remember that the assassins are dogging his 
footsteps too. e 


HAT is time? Professor Einstein says 
it is not absolute but relative, and that 
it passes more slowly in thase parts of our 


universe where the gravitational pull is the. 


strongest. A French man of science, M. Perot 
of the observatory at Meudon, thinks that 
he has proved it. He has found a way of 
measuring the vibrations of the atoms in 
certain metals that are burning in the sun, 
and he says that they are very much slower 
than the vibrations of the same metals are 
when they are burned here on the earth. 
That is a way of saying that it takes longer 
for things to happen on the sun than on the 
earth, and therefore that time passes more 
slowly there. ° 


N eminent French astronomer tells the 
world that the great star Betelgeuse, 
which has been described as more than a hun- 
dred times as large as our sun, is not nearly 
so large as it looks. He thinks that it is only 
two or three times as large as the sun, and 
says its deceptive appearance is caused by an 


enormous lumimous envelope, or photosphere, 
which in turn is the result of the incredible 
heat of the great star. He adds that no star 
can be so large as Betelgeuse seems to be; 
that physical laws would oppose the coher- 
ence of any mass more than a few times the 
size of our sun. On the other hand Dr. 
Plaskett, the eminent Canadian astronomer, 
is not afraid to say that he has distinguished 
a double star of which one twin is seventy- 
five times as large as the sun and the other 


sixty-three times. And yet those tremendous ° 


orbs are so far away that even together they 
appear to the eye as one very faint star of the 
sixth magnitude! 3 


HE government at Moscew has refused 

the offer of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, which desired to distribute food 
packages worth $250,000 among professors, 
writers, doctors, teachers and men of science. 
The difficulty arose over the manner of dis- 
tributing the relief. The Americans wanted 
to send the food te whatever “intellectuals” 
they knew to be in need; the Russian gov- 
ernment insisted on selecting the recipients 
itself. It would not take the chance of seeing 
some persons getting food from whom they 
wished to withhold it. 


Se 


WING to a vote of Congress 

army appropriation shall not be used 
for the pay of 
commissioned officers it has been necessary to 
appoint a “plucking beard,” of which General 
Dickman is the chief, to select twenty-five 
hundred officers for 


people, King Constantine has hit om the 
plan of threatening to occupy Constantinople. 
The Turks themselves could hardly prevent 
i i there are considerable 


Balkan states want te see Greece 
seated at the Golden Horn. It is not to be 

that the Allied powers will turn 
Constantinople over to Constantine, even to 
enable him to regain something of his waning 
popularity, but the very fact that he has 
demanded the city may rally the patriot 
sentiment of his people round him. In his 
heart the King probably knows that he could 
not take Constantinople, and that, if he had 
it, he could not long keep it. 


e 


UN YAT-SEN may be “down” but he 
refuses to admit that he is “out.” Com- 
manders who support his cause have brought 
considerable reinforcements to his army north 
of Canton, and he is now proceeding against 
General Chen, the former leader of the 
southern army, who abandoned Sun and 
drove him out of his capital. The old par- 
liament of China met at Peking on August 1, 
at the call of Li Yuan-hung, to arrange a 
plan for unifying all China under one govern- 
ment. Some of Sun’s friends and sympa- 
thizers were present, but since he has shown 
no interest in President Li’s plans it was 
expected that they would net long continue 
in their seats. The usual jealousies and 
factions seem likely to frustrate the hopes of 
General Wu and President Li for a genuine 
union of all the provinces of China in one re- 
public. It is reported that the parliament 
means to adopt a constitution modeled after 
that of the United States, but it faces a more 
difficult situation than that with which our 
Constitution Convention had to deal. 
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By Nancy Byrd Turner 


table of the great house on the hill. 

Cook Betsey was going to use them to 
make a pudding. While she was in the pantry 
young Master Roderick strolled in. “Aha,” 
he said, “I’ll play ball with one of these 
cocoanuts! Cook isn’t ready for it.” 

He grabbed one of the cocoanuts and ran 
out into the front yard. The smooth yard 
slanted sharply, for the house stood on a 
steep hill that was almost as high as a 
mountain, and Roderick thought it would 
be fun to see how often he could make the 
cocoanut roll down the hill and strike the 
post at the right of the gate. ae 

Three times the cocoanut went spinning 
down the slope. The fourth time the gate 
opened suddenly, and the cocoanut rolled 
through it and disappeared down the slope. 

Roderick looked angrily at the groom who 
had opened the gate. “See what you've 
done! There goes our dessert for today.” 

The groom mumbled something about 
never having heard of desserts rolling round 
in a yard, and then he went on about his 
business, Roderick searched in vain for the 
cocoanut. When he passed the kitchen door 
again Betsey the cook was scolding loudly. 
“How could I know the gate was going to 
open?” he said sulkily. 

“You could have left that cocoanut where 
it belonged,” the cook replied. 


Ten shaggy cocoanuts lay on the kitchen 


Roderick went out, scowling, and lay down ° 


on the terrace to kick his heels idly in the sun. 
Meanwhile the cocoanut was having a 
lively journey. It rolled swiftly down the 
long smooth slope, gathering speed as it 
went. On the way it struck an ‘ant hill and 
sent the frightened ants scurrying in all direc- 
tions. Then it bumped against a solemn old 
turtle who was sunning himself on the hill; 
the turtle jerked his head back, highly of- 
fended, but the cocoanut went dashing on. 
The long slope ended in a narrow ledge 
that dropped in turn to a steep bank. The 
bank was almost straight up and down and 
had trees at the foot of it. When the cocoa- 
nut reached the ledge: it struck a tuft of 
weeds, and there it would have stayed ex- 
cept for a wandering porcupine who came 
ambling along. The porcupine lumbered over 
to look at the strange object. A closer view 


made him angry, and he turned and gave the 


thing a sharp thwack that sent it rolling off 
the ledge and crashing loudly through the 
branches of a large tree that stood directly 
beneath. The crash almost frightened a sleep- 
ing owl out of his wits. 

“Who-00?” the owl inquired hastily, but 
by that time the cocoanut had reached the 
ground and was whirling down another steep 
slope that led to a meadow below. 

On its way down the second slope the 
cocoanut caused more excitement. A red 
squirrel, mistaking it for a porcupine, raced 
up the nearest tree and scolded shrilly. Then 
the cocoanut startled old Molly Cottontail, 
who was napping under a bush. And still the 
runaway cocoanut ran on and on; it could 
not help itself. 

At last it reached a spot where the long 
slope had been cut away sharply to let a 
road go through. 

Just beneath the steep bank an old peddler 
had sat down to take his noon nap. When the 
cocoanut rolled over the edge it dropped 
squarely on his nodding head. 

He leaped to his feet with an astonished 
“Ouch!” and looked round to see what had 
struck him. When he saw the cocoanut lying 
on the ground, he said: 

“What a capery cocoanut you are! Well, 
I haven’t an idea where you came from, 
but I can make good use of you, no doubt.” 





DRAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


A PAN OF PEAS By Miriam Clark Potter 


Under the green of the apple trees 
Sat Mary Malone with a pan of peas 
Down where the river ran. 
“Crickery-crack,” they left the shell; 
“Pittery-pat,” the peas, they fell 
Into the shining pan. 

And Mary Malone, she sang a song, 
She sang as the river ran along; 
Twas “Niddery, niddery, nod; 


A pan of peas, a pan of peas, 

Shell them under the apple trees, 

Five fat peas to a pod.” 

So Mary Malone, with happy face, 

She did her work, and she left the place, 
Holding the shining pan. 

“Niddery nod, a pan of peas,” 

Echoed under the apple trees 

Down where the river ran. 





ONE EN A A 


He shouldered his pack, picked up the - 


cocoanut and then trudged over to a cottage 
that stood in the middle of a field. Two chil- 
dren were playing by the doorstep. 

The peddler held up the cocoanut. “I'll 
give you this fine cocoanut for a bite of 
dinner,” he said. 

“What a funny ball!” the children cried. 

Their mother came to the door. “You 
needn’t pay anything for a bite of dinner,” 
she told the stranger. Then she looked at the 


cocoanut. “Well, well; I haven’t seen one of 
those things since I was a child!” 

She brought out brown bread and cold 
buttermilk, and the hungry man, handing 
the cocoanut to the boy, sat down in the 
shade to eat. 

“Tell your mother to make you some 
candy out of that,” he said. 

The children laughed; what did that queer 
man mean? “Who could make candy out of 
a ball?” said the boy. 
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“That’s not a ball,” the man said. “That’s 
a cocoanut, and a capery cocoanut too.” 

Meanwhile, far up on the top of the high 
hill, Roderick was in disgrace. Betsey the 
cook had complained of his misbehavior, 
and his father had sent him to his room. 

He had been standing a long time by his 
window gazing down toward the valley. 

“T shouldn’t have treated Betsey that way,” 
he thought. Then he said aloud, “I wonder 
what became of that cocoanut anyway!” 

A sudden idea occurred to him. He crossed 
the room and rummaged round in the closet 
until he found an old spyglass. “Maybe I 
can find that runaway chap,” was his thought. 

A moment later he was gazing through the 
glass down the slope that led to the valley. 
But, though everything seemed strangely near, 
he could see no sign of the lost cocoanut. 

All at once he gave a low whistle. “Hello, 
what a queer little house down in the valley! 
I never noticed it before.” He looked harder. 
“A boy and a girl!” he said. 

Presently he chuckled. “The boy has a ball 
in his hands; it’s a football, I do believe.” 

For a while Roderick watched silently. 
He saw a woman come out of the little house 
and take the ball away from the boy. 

“What is she doing with it?” Roderick 
wondered aloud. “Oh, I see; she’s going to 
mend it.” Presently he added, “No, what in 
the world can she be doing ?” 

Presently the woman went over to a shelf 
and set the ball on a glass tumbler. Then, 
after a while, she picked it up, laid it on the 
ground and struck it with a hammer. That 
puzzled Roderick more than ever. 

A few minutes later he saw the little girl 
come out of the house with something shin- 
ing in her hand. The woman took the object 
and began to rub one of the pieces of the 
broken ball up and down on it. 

At that Roderick almost dropped his spy- 
glass. “If she isn’t grating a cocoanut!” he 
cried. “My runaway cocoanut? But no, how 
could it be? I’m going to find out.” 

He ran to the head of the stairs and called, 
“Father!” When a voice answered him from 
below he cried, “O father, may I come out 
now? I see some children down in that 
meadow, and I must find out who they are.” 

“Well, go on,” the voice replied. “But, re- 
member, no more mischief!” 

Out of the front door Roderick went, along 
the slope of the front yard, through the gate 
and down the long steep hill. The farther he 
went the faster he ran; even the runaway 
cocoanut itself had hardly gone so fast. He 
frightened the rabbit and the squirrel and 
the owl more than the capery cocoanut had 
frightened them. When he reached the steep 
bank and swung himself to the ground by a 
bough of the tree the drowsy old owl cried 
“Who-00-00?” but Roderick did not stop. He 
did not even pause until he reached the gate 
of the little cottage in the meadow. There he 
stood still. “Hello,” he said. 

The boy and girl ran to the gate. 

“T didn’t know a boy and girl lived any- 
where near,” Roderick said as he went in. 
“T never have anybody to play with in that 
house on the hill.” 

“Play with us,” the children answered. 

“You’ve come at just the right time,” the 
boy added. “Mother’s going to make us some 
candy out of a—” 

“Out of what do you think?” cried the 
jolly little girl with a bounce. 

Roderick smiled. “Out of a cocoanut ?” 

The other children opened their eyes. “Yes, 
out of a capery cocoanut!” they cried. “How- 
ever did you know?” 

And then they laughed so hard all together 
that the peddler grinned from ear to ear, and 
far up on the slope the owl waked for 
the third time, listened a moment, and said 
crossly, “Who-00? Who-00-00 ?” 





A PLEASANT AFFAIR 


Verses and Drawing by 
L. J. Bridgman 


Picnickers, leaving peanut shells beside 
a little pond, 
Strolled on beyond. 


Some ants, who hurried out to see, with 
many pleased “Well, wells!” 
Soon launched the shells. 





The other insects waved and cheered: 
““O jolly, we are ata 
Regular regatta! ’’ 
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THE REAPER DOCTOR 
By Gertrude West 


aie 


You say the binders start today? Lad, but the 
years have gone! : 
A cycled moon went sliding down into the 
graying day, 
Then like the lining of a shell there came the tint 
of dawn, 
And in the stirring morning breeze the wheat 
began to sway. 


Bronze-gold it stood, gold-bronze it dipped in 
hollow and in crest; 
And from the well and back again began my 
barefoot task 
(As down the field the reapers swung, two surg- 
ing teams abreast), 
The bearer of as sweet @ draft as ever men 
might ask. 


| think I dozed a little while there in the dewy 
shade— 
The reaper’s clicking voice was mute and 
hurried voices spoke: 
“Get Doc; he knows the workings of the worst 
contraption made.” 
“Here, help me try to start her, boys. Hey, 
son, the reaper’s broke.” 


There was a slender, nimble bay in father’s 
widest stall, 
Brushed till she gleamed a burnished red like 
a slim trail of fire. 
To swing a saddle on her back, to guide her 
dainty head, 
Oh, that had been the summit of my boyish 
heart’s desire! 


“Hey, sonny,” father spoke again, “step lively; 
take the bay; 
Don’t use the whip—she’ll do her best with 
just a slackened rein; 
And tell the reaper doctor our machine has given 


way; 
We’ve got to have his aid a bit to help us 
save the grain.” 


The long road curled a sliding trail; the wind 
drove in my face; 
Exultantly my pulses beat, I had my wish at 


ast; 
It needed but a word from me to set our eager 


pace. 
In other wheat fields men looked up to see us 
flying past. 


The little reaper doctor sat before the hardware 


store; 
His pony saddled at the curb, his tool kit by 
his side; 
“All day I’ve straightened troubles out, and here 
you come with more,” 
He grumbled cheerfully and then, “Well, 
sonny, let us ride.” 


We took the road, the gray dust rose about our 
horses’ feet; 
The foam flecked out in flakes of white upon 
my little bay; 
Against a glowing midday sun we rode to save 
the wheat; 
For in that busy harvest time an hour meant 
a day. 


Uphill we went, downhill we went; we saw 
the open gate; 
A hired man waved his flapping hat, the reaper 
doctor smiled; 
“Too bad,” he said, “a field of fifty acres had to 
wait; 
You've got to know a reaper well and coax it 
like a child.” 


I see him yet, that little man, beneath the great 
machine ; 
So sure in all the questioning, his hands so 
swift and true; 
On bolt and cog his fingers tapped, his bright 
eyes searching, keen, 
Until he ordered, “Start her up’—and she 
went singing through. 


When mother bade him eat with us he only shook 
his head, 
His tool kit on the saddle horn, his hand upon 
the gate. 
“There’s other reapers to be cured; I thank you, 
ma’am,” he said; 
“1 can’t sit down in peace,” said he, “and let 
the harvest wait.” 


Vou say the harvest starts today? Lad, but the 
years have passed! 
And now your dad can only sit and watch the 
harvest crew; 
But ripe wheat and a June-blue sky and mead- 
ows rankly grassed— 
Well, harvest time is harvest time all a man’s 
lifetime through. 


eg 


IN HIS OWN SHADOW 


HE. night was extremely dark, and the 
roads were rough. Two farm boys who had 
to go to the neighboring town decided to 
take a lantern with them and hang it on the 
cashboard of the buggy. They were not used to 
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a lantern at night, nor was old Bob, the horse, 
used to one; but the road was so rutty and the 
ditches at the side were so deep that they felt 
obliged to take it. 

They had no trouble on the way except that 
old Bob stumbled every few minutes; once he 
went almost to his knees and broke the check- 
rein. 

“J wonder what is the matter with old Bob 
tonight,” said the younger of the boys. “I 
never saw him stumble like that before. Father 
said he was the safest horse to drive at night 
that he had ever known. He must have a stiff 
shoulder.” 

“No, there is nothing wrong with old Bob,” 
answered the other. “He is traveling in his own 
shadow; that’s what makes him stumble. He 
would do better without the lantern behind him, 
and I’d turn it out if I weren’t afraid of that 
washout by the creek.” 

In spite of old, Bob’s stumbling the boys made 
the trip in safety, and the older of the two soon 
forgot about it. But for some reason the younger 
remembered it all the rest of his life. The words 
of his brother had left a deep impression on 
him. “He is traveling in his own shadow; that’s 
what makes him stumble.” 

Many times in after years he told the story 
of that ride and its lesson, so clear and pointed: 
that pride and jealousy, hatred and selfishness, 
laziness and negligence and all the other human 
weaknesses are false shadows that stand between 
our goals and the light. Nine times out of ten 
things that we stumble over in the quest of true 
success and happiness are not without but with- 
in. Some meanness of our own is standing be- 
tween us and our goal and is making things 
appear in a false light. We are traveling in our 
own shadow; that is what makes us fail. 


6 @8 


WHERE THEY SPENR THEIR SALT 


ALT is more valuable than gold in the Congo 
and is used as legal tender. That is why, 
says Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson in An African 

Adventure, one of the native chiefs protested to 
the Belgian officials at the advance of the cost of 
salt and other trade goods. 

On returning from the meeting, says Mr. Mar- 
cosson, we heard shouting and hissing. We 
stopped and looked back. There on the crest of 
the hill were a thousand native women jeering, 
hooting and pointing their fingers at the Belgian 
officer, who immediately asked them to explain 
the cause of the demonstration. 

After a while a big black woman stepped for- 
ward. “Ask the Bula Matadi,” said she, “why the 
franc buys so little now. We get only a few 
goods for a big lot of salt.” “Bula Matadi” is 
the name that the natives give to all officials. 

I had gone into the wilds to escape from eco- 
nomic unrest, yet here in the heart of Central 
Africa I found the high cost of living pro- 
voking a spirited protest from a primitive people. 
As I proceeded up the Kassai River I found con- 
tinued evidence of the advance in price of every 
food commodity. The omnipresent chicken that 
cost a franc in 1914 now costs from five to ten 
francs. The goat has risen in price from ten to 
thirty francs. But foodstuffs are only a small part 
of the economic troubles in the Congo. Before 
the war a first-class wife—all wives are bought— 
cost fifty francs; today the market price for a 
choice spouse is two hundred. Four times as much 
salt! A young man must hustle to earn it. 
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HIS “PARD” 


T was an unfortunate yet inspiring event that 
made Jack Bailey and “Pard” the closest 
of close friends. The relation is odd too, for, 

whereas Bailey is one of the most successful 
large-scale miners in the West and is the kind 
of man to whom complimentary dinners are 
frequently given, Pard is a simple miner bred in 
the rough—a man who, though he has only one 
arm, is never happier than when he is swinging 
a hammer or tossing a flapjack over a brush 
fire. He is never at ease at the fine functions 
that Bailey always insists that he attend with 
him. 

Years before, when Pard had two good arms, 
the two men used to prospect together, and it 
was on their first trip that the event occurred that 
led to their warm friendship. Bailey had staked 
his claim and, meeting Pard, had asked him to 
help work it. 

Pard was quite willing. “A five-by-seven shaft 
is best to put down on a prospect, especially in 
such rock as this,” he said. 

Bailey agreed, and they went to work with 
powder and drills. Pard was a remarkable 
hammerman and struck the drill with unerring 
precision while Bailey turned it. And at all 
of their meals he talked constantly of shafts and 
drills; he had been drilling, he said, since he 
was a small boy, and his father had taught him 
to feel pride in hitting the drill square. “The man 
with the hammer must have a quick eye,” he told 
Bailey. “It’s a caution how the drill holder will 
turn and Jay the drill; sometimes he seems to be 
asleep, and at other times the drill moves be- 
cause of the uneven surface of the stone. But 
whatever it is, the hammerman has to think of 
the other fellow and act quickly. I’ve never 
missed my drill yet, I’ve never hit a man, and 
I’ve never lost a second.” 

The two worked steadily and make good prog- 
ress on their shaft. They rigged up a_ hand 
windlass to take out the broken rock and dirt, 
and after a time reached a depth of fifty feet. 


One day Pard was on the surface at the wind- 
lass, and Bailey was in the hole. The bucket, 
filled with rock, was more than halfway up the 
shaft when the handle of the windlass broke and 
the bucket went plunging down. Pard did not 
stop to shout to Bailey; in such a narrow hole 
and with such a heavy bucket there was no way 
for the man below to escape. Like a flash Pard 
shoved his arm into the spinning cogs, and 
when his wrist had been ground to pulp he forced 
the arm in steadily until at last the wheels 
clogged and the plunging bucket stopped—two 
feet above Bailey’s head! 

Pard had proved himself a good partner and a 
good driller; he never lost a second; he struck 
true, and he thought of the other fellow. And 
now Bailey is trying his best to make Pard 
understand that the prosperity that comes to 
him, Jack Bailey, belongs equally to his “Pard.” 
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MR. PEASLEE IS OF SOME USE 
AFTER ALL 


ALEB PEASLEE, trying his lately sprained 
ankle cautiously, waited for Deacon Hyne 
to overtake him. The deacon, who was 

making his way leisurely to the village store, 
gladly suited his gait to that of his lame friend. 
“Gettin’ so’s you can use it a mite, eh, Kellup?” 
he asked. “I’m glad for ye; must be a kind of 
relief to be able to get out and do some of your 
barn work.” 

Caleb nodded. “Yes, ’tis,’ he answered, “a 
big relief; but it’s twice as much to my wife, I 
should guess, though she ain’t said so in so 
many words. And she won’t neither!” 

“T should think,” the deacon ventured to say, 
“that, if she felt any comfort over your bein’ 
out, she’d feel free to say so. Why won’t she?” 

“Cause she won’t own up to it,” asserted Caleb 
positively, “and for this reason.” He eased his 
homemade crutch to a more comfortable slant and 
grinned. “There’s been times when for one reason 
or nother she’s had to go away for a day or so 
and leave me to keep house and look after things 
outside too. And every time it’s been jest the 
same: Id figger I was doin’ all right and gettin’ 
along fust-rate with the housework—till she got 
back; and then I’d be give to understand that 
only her gettin’ back at the minute she did 
saved everything in the house from goin’ to 
ruin. I never done one thing right,—or if I ever 
did, she’s never seen fittin’ to mention it,—but I 
done plenty of things wrong, you better b’lieve, 
and she’s always spoke of every one of them. 

“She’s always had the air too when she was 
tellin’ me those things of thinkin’ that a man 
who couldn’t jump in and do common work 
that he’d seen done every day for fifty years or 
so must be a shiftless, lack-wit kind of critter; 
for that matter she told me ’bout the same as 
that one time when, accordin’ to her, I made a 
wuss job than common in keepin’ house a week. 
I own that that time I got behind a mite with 
the housework, count of having about a dozen 
sheep come down sick within two days and hav- 
ing to doctor ’em day and night; but never mind 
that part of it. 

“The.other day when I hurt this pesky ankle 
I told her I didn’t see but what she’d have to 
get along as well as she could with the outside 
chores, bein’ there ain’t a man to for 
hire here at this time of the year. I was goin’ on 
to tell her to skimp it all she could and let 
everything go that wa’n’t cryin’ to be tended 
to, but she tossed her head up and told me 
she’d look out for that part herself, and I had 
wit enough to shut my mouth and keep it shut! 

“T ain’t goin’ to try to tell you all the trials 
that she’s had, for some of ’em I can only guess 
at, though a few I can guess at mighty close jest 
the same! For one thing the fust day I was laid 
up she let on in the afternoon that she’d better 
hook up the hoss and go down to the village 
after a sack of corn for the hens. I tried to get 
her to telephone and have it sent up, but whilst 
I was talkin’ she’d got her things on and sailed 
out of the house, as stubborn as a badger. 

“Now that hoss of mine, you know, is as 
clever as any hoss in town; but it ain’t any 
easy job to harness him. I’ve learnt how, but 
even now I have to get my arm over his neck 
and swing my whole heft off’n the floor to hold 
his head down and make him take in his bits. 
I don’t jest know what happened out to the 
barn,—and I won’t ever know less’n the hoss 
tells me,—but I heard him trampin’ and jumpin’ 
for quite a spell, and it only lacked ten minutes 
of an hour from the time she went into the barn 
till she drove out. She was lookin’ consid’able 
flustered too and more’n consid’able mad! 

“That was one thing. Then one day about an 
hour before dinner that dratted Ayrshire cow 
got out of the pasture and into the beets; she’s 
a breachy, unruly thing anyway. My wife put 
out after her to get her back, and whilst she 
was gone her biled dinner went dry and burnt 
onto the kittle so’s it spiled the whole mess. She 
got back pretty well tuckered and het up, and 
when she smelt that cabbage burnin’ she opened 
her mouth to say something, but she got a-holt 
of herself and thought better of it. I jealouse, 
though, that it was somethin’ about me and 
breachy cows gen/’ally. 

“But the wust was yest’day; she went out to 
the barn on some errand, and whilst she was 
doin’ it she had to open the roll doors, and she 
shoved one open so far she got it off’n the track; 
in tryin’ to heave it back on she lamed her side 
and got a sliver under her thumb nail, and she 
didn’t get the door back onto the track neither. 
It stood open all night, and it rained in onto the 
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buggy cushions, so it’ll take a fortnight’s sun to 
dry ’em; besides it wet ten bushels of seed oats 
as drippin’ as a sop! So far,” said Mr. Peaslee 
mildly, “she ain’t mentioned those things to me, 
and I ain’t thought best to say anything to her 
about ’em neither! 

“But this mornin’,” he continued, “I managed 
to saw off a pitchfork handle and fix the cross- 
piece onto it so’s it makes a fair kind of a 
crutch, and I’ve got round and done all the 
chores, and I find I can make out pretty well to 
travel. So I guess from now on I’ll get along all 
right with the barn work, and my wife’ll have it 
easier.” 

“But,” inquired the deacon curiously, “ain’t 
you goin’ to say nothin’ to her? Ain’t you goin’ 
to twit her a mite?” 

Mr. Peaslee cast his friend a look of pained 
pity. “You bet I ain’t! I know better,” he de- 
clared with deep conviction. 
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THE CONTEMPTUOUS SNIFF 


WO prospectors, having been in the moun- 

tains for many weeks without anything to 

eat except bacon, had become extremely sick 
of it. Finally when one of them in disgust threw 
his plateful on the ground even the camp dog 
after sniffing contemptuously turned his back on 
it. Who the prospectors were does not matter; 
the situation is highly amusing, and for that 
reason a motion-picture photographer who was 
taking pictures in British Columbia wished to 
reproduce it. He had, says Mr. Lewis R. Free- 
man in Down the Columbia, no trouble in get- 
ting the men to “register” disgust, but the “con- 
temptuous sniff” business with the dog was more 
difficult. 

After the voracious pup had devoured three 
plates of bacon without paying the least heed to 
the director’s attempts to frighten him off at the 
proper moment the party tried using thin strips 
of birch bark, trimmed to represent curling rash- 
ers. But the hungry dog persisted in licking even 
those, probably because they came from a greasy 
plate. Finally the photographer put some iodine 
on the birch-bark rashers. “If the pup eats it, of 
course he will die,” he remarked, “but that will 
be = more than he deserves after the way he’s 
acted.” 

The plan worked perfectly. After the pup’s first 
eager lick he did “sniff contemptuously” at the 
pungent fumes of the iodine, and then with a 
wolfish snarl on his lifted lip backed out of the 
picture. 
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BUNNY’S SUDDEN DEATH 


T has been said that no wild animal dies a 
natural death, that its end is always tragic. 
Unhappily the statement seems in a general 

sense to be only too true. Certainly it was a 
tragic death that overtook a jack rabbit that a 
cattleman of eastern New Mexico observed one 
day as it was running from hounds, 

With its three-inch ears laid low on its back 
the rabbit was speeding over the short prairie 
grass toward its hole in the ground. The long 
ears apparently were catching every bark of its 
ay oy but its eyes seemed blind to everything 

ront. 

The race led straight into the herd of cattle 
that the mam was tending. Running in its head- 
long heedless flight, the rabbit struck squarely 
against the leg of an old cow and, rebounding, fell 
limp in the grass. A few moments later the dogs 
ran round the cow, lost the scent and then, fear- 
ful of the cattle, trotted off with tails down. The 
man dismounted and, picking up the rabbit, 
found that its neck was broken. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING 
OUT BILLS 


N Tiffin, Ohio, says F. P. A. in the New York 
Tribune, there is a tailor who has had a few 
garage repair bills. The other day the garage 

man had the tailor sew a button on. The next 
day he got this bill: 

To sewing on button 
i. ee 

Button... 
Labori4hour .. 
Removing old thread 
Labori8hour . . 
Needle 

Beeswax eu 8 
Knotting thread . 
Labor 16 hour. 


Total 
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EOL BREWMITR 


“THE FILLING STATION” 


Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1922 by Cream of Wheat Co. 





